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Before the pulp quits the plane of the articled clerks at one time. Some solicitors will not have 
it is by a roller covered with felt, and is then | him.” Ko (being. peat of White the viper-catcher), placing | any such clerks at all, while others make a good income out 
by an’endless web of felt, which, padoaly mesing a stick upon his head, I quickly him down, and then | of them. It is, of course, very desirable that the solicitor 
portion of the is Mr. Burr took him short by the n The viper did not un- should not only be respectable, but a good practitioner; but 
een rollers, and after being over derstand the joke at all, he opened his mouth twice its usual | no matter who be the gentleman with whom the clerk is 
steam, it is cut by machinery into sheets. in | width, and we all collected round to see the wonderful man.- | to be articled, in nine cases out of ten a premium will have to 
minutes the pulp, which is introduced upon the | ner in which he used his poisoned way them inde- | be paid to him for teaching the clerk the my and cunning 
one extremity of the machine, is deiivered at the other | pendently, and sparring with them like Tom Sayers | of his profession. The emount of premium varies in different 
state of ect oom, pac L this process twenty-five | when about to fight Heenan. When the viper was as angry | parts of the country, and with the different members of the 
feet can be made in one minute; or 15,000 square feet | as he well could be, I took up very carefully his own tail and | profession. In London, it is generally higher than in the coun- 
“y4 working day of ten hours. put it fairly into his mouth. Being evidently not aware of| try, and varies from five pounds to as many hundreds; in one 
The vexat excise duty on paper was removed in 1862, | what he was about to do, the viper immediately gave this| case we have known as much as a thousand pounds to have 
hen the Exchequer lost £1,000,000 on that year by the) very useful > of bis person a most tremendous bite,meking | been paid. In London, two or three hundred pounds will 
* The average value of r manufactured in his teeth sink into the scales, a regular case, said I, of “Suo | generally obtain for the clerk a seat in a respectable office in 

may be set down at £4,000, sibi gladio hunc jugulo”—but the writer of the Latin good 
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: - In Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, a 
The subject of watermarks in is an inquiry alike use-} mar never thought his quotation would be applied to a viper. | similar amount of premium is required; while in towns of 
ful and curious, since it assists in elucidating the of | Now let us take him home and see whether his own venom | lessimportance @ much smaller amount is usually given. The 


-m , and the mark of the manufacturer has n | will kill himself. “I have another viper prisoner,” said Mr. | first piece of business which the young clerk transacts on en- 
found of use in detecting literary forgeries, and frauds in| Burr, “we will double the experiment ;” so, accordingly | tering the office is to draw up aed engross his own articles of 
the falsification of accounts. To pursue the inquiry here | placing the two vipers together on a lawn, we made them do | clerkship, on which a stamp of £80 has to be placed. The 
would far exceed our limit; but the reader will find an able|batile together, and they were both severely wounded, but | term of service is five years, except in the case of persons who 
contribution of specimens, by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, “ Ar-| nothing happened at all—neither were injured the least bit in | have obtained a university degree, and some others who serve 

ia,” xxxvii. the world, though both had @ good dose of poison, both of} for ashorter period. All clerks who have been articled since 

One of the oldest water-marks in existence is an open hand, /| their own private manufacture and also of their friend’s, for | ist January 1861 have, when one-half of their term has ex- 
whose middle finger is connected by @ straight line or stem|the next morning we turned them both out of their box on|pired, to undergo an intermediate examination in such 

astar. This appears on a sheet of paper of the manu-| the lawn, and they were as jolly and as lively as vipers could | elementary works on the laws of England as may be appointed 
of Flanders, which at that time supplied all the paper|be. Just give them a drop of milk for their trouble, poor|by the examiners, and in book-keeping—the names of the 
peeded for the correspondence of Sagnee- Upon a sheet of| things. ' books selected for examination being furnished to the clerk 
is written a letter, preserved in one of the Museums at} Is it not curious that almost Meigg, Levee thing, from a baby | several months previous thereto. 
te ice, which was addressed to Francesco Capello, by King | down to a viper, will take milk? kshire pigs, I hear, are| For the first year or so, the articled clerk’s services will be 
Henry VIL, from “our manor of Woodstock,” on the 20th of| particularly fund of milk, especially when it is h from the | of about the same value as those of the office-boy—perbaps 
July, 1502. Mr. Herring, however, states its introduction at | cow ; for | heard only yesterday that a farmer, who lives some- | not so much. During that period he will probably be em- 
1530, adding that it gave the name to “ Hand” paper. Note| where near Abingdon, suddenly thought that his cow was be- | ployed in taking an active share in the copying department of 
once bore a tankard, but it has now the royal arms in @/ witched, for although she was a good milker she at once | the office. _ This occupation, together with attendance at the 
shield, without motto or supporters. Post is marked with a | ceased to give any milk, and this for two or three consecutive | office during certain hours every day, although by no means 
t-man’s horn, in a shield with a crown. has a flenr-|days. The cause was not ascertained for some time, till at | amusing Mp meen toa young gentleman of ardent tempe- 
e-lys only. Demy, and several larger sorts, a fleur-de-lys in | last it was discovered that some knowing farmyard pigs had | rament or of a sportive disposition, is nevertheless very sere 
a crowned shield. al, a shield with a bend sinister, and a/| got to the cow’s udder as she lay down chewing the cud, and, | viceable in training him into something like busines: babits, 
’ fleur-de-lys for crest. i eg ae the term cap to the | finding the milk very good and wholesome, fairly sucked | and impressing on his memory the ordinary verbiage of deeds 
jockey-cap, or something like it, in use when the first edition | up every drop they could get. and the technical language of his profession. On taking his 
of Shakspeare was sr The date given to Foolscapinthe| This Berkshire air makes things deuced sharp, both pigs as | seat in the office, his master will perhaps tell him to get up 
“ archeologia,” xii., is 1661, and the following traditional} well as men. Did you hear that story the other day about | Blackstone’s “Commentaries” from beginning to end, and 
story is related of its origin : the poulterer at Abingdon? A gentleman relation of mine, | then leave him to his fate. He may possibly follow his mas- 

«“ When Charles I. found his revenues short, he granted cer- | ‘he owner of pheasant coverts, was driving through the town, | ter’s advice, and read through that celebrated work; but the 
tain privileges, amounting to monopolies; and among these when he saw a pheasant hanging up with an extraordinary | probability is, that, by the time he has got half-way through 
was the manufacture of paper, the exclusive right of which looking leg, though the other seemed all right. He pulled up | the first four volumes, he will be so disgusted with the dul- 
was sold to certain parties, who grew rich, and enriched the his horses, and asked to examine the pheasant. This the | ness and apparent unintelligibility of his work, that he will 
Government at the expense of those who were obliged to use poulterer did not seem very anxious for him to do, as it was | postpone the further accomplishment of the task until a more 
paper. At this time all English paper bore in water-marks probably one of my relation’s own birds that had flown into| convenient season. When he has reached the second year of 
the Royal arms. The Parliament, under Cromwell, made | ‘he shop, and hung himself up on the hook on his own ac- | his clerkship, he will have learned the difference between an 

sts of this law in every conceivable manner; and, among cord. The mystery, however, was at last explained by the/| affidavit and a mortgage, and instead of copying deeds as 
other indignities to the memory of Charles, it was ordered that poulterer confessing it was a very extraordinary thing the | hitherto, he will begin to draw them; he will also feel more 
the Royal arms be removed from the paper, and the fool’s cap | bird had only one leg, and, in order to keep up appearances, | interest in his business, and gradually obtain a superiority 
and bells be substituted. These were also removed when the | he had tied on the leg of a Dorking fowl to the wounded (he | over the office-boy. While acquiring habits of business, he 
Rump Parliament was prorogued ; but paper of the size of the should have added and trap-torn) stump. “ For,” says he, “it | will be picking up practical knowledge of the law; and on his 
Parliament’s journals still bears the, name of “ foolscap.”— | is @ curious bird this, sir, and he has met with a sad misfortin, | return to Blackstone, he will begin to see his way more 
« Notes and Queries,” S i Series. No. 18. sir, he has met with a misfortin. ciarly. He will a be mystified the expressions 

In a chapter on the colouring of paper, Mr. Herring relates ines end recoveries, atten saat terms, ca, sa. fi. fa., administra- 
that the practice of biweing the paper-pulp had its origin inan| ENGLISH ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS. ane — tom me a one ry @ will: gradually begin to 
accidental circumstance. About the year 1790, at @ paper-| Nearly every attorney is a solicitor, and nearly every solicitor | with pr Aen Te TRE Toicht a tencneret 
mill belonging to Mr. Buttenshaw, his wife was superintend-| i, ay attorney. An attorney is one who is appointed to act| This time at the office is passed by him in an easy jog-trot 
ing the washing of some fine linen, when accidentally she |‘, » party in a court of common law; and a solicitor is a| manner, for,as a rule, it may be laid d hat th i 
dropped her bag of powder-blue into some pulp in a forward Soved t0-gonduet nevesedines in tte * | cl de nag, » 1S may own that the genus arti- 
state of preparation, with which the blue ra) aly incorporated, | P°kS08 mp oy’ conduct p gs equity courts|cled clerk has a decided tendency to ease and quietness. 
On Mr. Buttenshaw’s inquiring what had imparted the pecu-| ore parliament, the privy-council, &c. Both attorneys and | However, as he becomes more useful to his master, more work 

~ iI to the pal he ie. nieseming that no pueak On solicitors are under the same or similar laws and regulations. | is given him to do. Not much reading is done by articled 
liar colour a pie) ho-heyss P fi & the oe t. for In former times, the number of attorneys, used to be limited | clerks either in town or country. Whatever knowledge they 
ae aan merertnte strabeae te a eaciend. ae > or by law, and various acts were from time to time passed for | may have of their profession is picked up at the office, and not 
¥ — bg 7 >i tee Laeaee ticket Ad imgreced tine be that purpose; one in Henry VI.’s reign states that not long | out of books. After passing four years in this manner in the 
introducing © cece ©,| before that time there had not been more than six or eight at-| country office, the clerk comes up to town to spend his last 

torneys in Norfolk and Suffolk—‘ que tempore (it observes) | year in the agent’s office, to obtain a knowledge of the prac- 

tranquillitas regnabat'—but that the number had in-| tice of the courts, and that the finishing-touch may be put 
creased to twenty-four, to the great vexation and prejudice of |upon him before his “cloths are taken off,” and he goes 
those counties; it therefore enacted that for the future there|in for his examination. Every country solicitor must neces- 
should only be six attorneys in Norfolk, six in Suffolk, while | sarily have an agent in London, who is also a solicitor. It is 
the city of Norwich was confined to two. That act, although | the town-agent’s duty to take out his country client’s certi- 
for hundreds of years considered a dead-letter, remained on | ficate, conduct all-his business in the superior courts, stamp 
the statute-book until 1843. Now s days, there is no limit to | his deeds at Somerset House and the like, an@ send him a bill 
the number of attorneys and solicitors, and there are at present | and a barrel of oysters once in every year; he also acts as the 
between ten and eleven thousand now if practice in England | general adviser of his client. For all this, the London agent 
and Wales. usually gets one-half the fees, after deducting money out of 

Until aventy years ago, the education of attorneys was much | pocket for every piece of business which he transacts—thus, 

neglected, and any one could get admitted into their ranks|if the country client instructs his London agent to perform 
who could raise sufficient money to pay stamp-duty on his ar- | some legal business for which a fee of two adimets is charge- 
ticles (which was then £120), and pass an easy, and, in many | able, the London agent and his client each get a guinea. The 
cases, a nominal examination before a judge. But in 1848, a| London agent also alluws his country client’s articled clerks 
thorough reform was made. The examinations were thence. | to spend the last year of their clerkship gratuitously in his 
torth to be conducted by practising solicitors of good standing, | office. 

appointed by the judges ; and since that time, a more extensive} The country articled clerk’s last year is perhaps one of the 
knowledge has been required of all persons applying to be ad- | most eventful and delightful of his whole existence. He waits 
mitted on the rolls of attorneys. In 1861, it having been con-| with impatient eagerness the time when he is to go up to the 
sidered desirable that the practice of the profession should be | ‘‘agent’s,” and is envied by all his fellow-clerks in the office. 
confined to persons ofsliberal education, a further amendment} He will then change the monotonous and humdrum life of a 
was made, whereby it was ordered that no one, with certain |country town for the busy life in’ London. It is then with 
exceptions, should enter into articles of clerkship without hay-| eagerness and expectation that Ne travels to town, and pre- 
ing first undergone a preliminary examination as to general | sents his letter of introduction to his master’s agent. A sea- 
knowledge. ‘ is allotted to him at the office, and he feels at first a little be- 

With some few exceptions, such as where the parties have | wildered with the scene around him. He is now in the me- 
taken universi:y degrees, or have passed certain university ex- | tropolis, the head-quarters of the law, where he has come for 

aminations, every person proposing to enter into articles of | the purpose of making up for lost time, and qualifying himself 
clerkship must produce to the yesistrar of attorneys a certifi- | for his examination. He is, in all probability, as new to the 
cate that he has passed successfully a preliminary examination | business of a London agency-office as he was on the first day 
by special examiners. This examination consists of reading | of bis articles of any business whatever. For the first few 
aloud a passage from some English author, writing from dic- | months, he attends regularly at the office, passing his time ia 
tation, writing a short English composition, and questions on | filling up writs, copying declarations, reading the 7imes, ac- 
English grammar, arithmetic, geography of Europe and|companying the “out-o’-door” clerk on his visits to judges’ 
British Isles, and English history. The candidate must also| chambers, running duwn to the courts at Westminster, or 
possess an elementary knowledge of Latin, and must offer | “ watching the paper” at one of the Chancery courts in Lin- 
himself for examination in one of the following subjects—jcoln’s Inn. He has at present no regular work to do, being 
Latin, ancient or modern Greek, French, German, Spanish, or | considered merely as an “ornamental.” By and by, if he has 
Italian. In London, the examinations are held at the Law | man to pick up a little practical knowledge, and shows a 
pomp a sap eged Lane; Tm with — bon — per- — vote to work, a may wy Raga ye — more then 
sons the country, r exal on is conducted ice or occasional work: he will attend summonses 
ee An ¥ oe —_— — a ae pee UP | before a examiners appointed for the purpose ; and the | before judges at chambers, consultations with counsel, or even 
Vir weadvlee tht alt y br n bt 7 B th us oe answers to the questions, all of which are written, are sealed | have the conduct of a Chancery suit. But the probability is, 
Lin vai gener ks ‘s a nos eu - he way, what) up and sent to the examiners in London. If the examiners|that before be has been six months at the office, he wil! find 
a ee are satisfied with the-proficiency which has been shown by | the day.of bis examination rapidly approaching, without bay- 
Take, shepherd, take a plant of stubborn oak, the candidates respectively, they will grant certificates to that | ing been able to do any readiug, or avything, in fact, to make 
And labour him with many a sturdy stroke ; effect. The examination, as will be seen, embraces a variety |up fur the time be has lost in the couutry. At the office, 
Oe = — come va ED from afar of topics, and although it presents a certain amount of aif where clerks are continually talking and running in and out, 
ughty crest, &., culty, is one which any tolerably well-educated yo.th can_| it is literally impossible to read, so the clerk gradually abridges 
undergo after leaving school, and requires only such an | his attendance there, and confines himself more to his quiet 
amount of information in the candidate as every member of a | lodgings in Pentonville, or the Library of the Law Institution, 
= <a profession ought to é on hater is becestiee more pe every day, the a 
becam Cassiod e preliminary examination, then, having been successfully | of the British Museum. He now sets seriously to work in 
whole werta on ‘be pa) the impost is om oe emery chery passed, the next process is to article the young gentleman ~ “ grindiog” for his examination, spending most of his time ia 
ally necessary to the human race, the general use of which, as|* Practising solicitor. In maoy cases, the solicitor uf the| reading, and, for half ao hour or so during the day, dropping 
Pliay says, “ polishes and igmortalises man |"’— Mechanics’ Maga- oni will receive their son into hia office; but perhaps |in at tue office, to see what was going on, or have a chat with 
sine, may have no vacancy, since one solicitor is to two other “ ornamentals,” or put knotty points of practice to the 
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obtained for it an advance of four shillings per bundle. 
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VIPERS, ET CETERA. 
FRANK BUCKLAND. 


* * “ What is the meaning of this drain-tube close by the 
tree, which has evidently been newly planted ?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Burr, “that is a plan for carrying water 
direct to the roots of the tree; there are a series of pipe drain- 
tiles placed one over the other, which lead from the surface of 
the ground right down to the roots of the tree: you pour water 
to the drain-tiles, and it of course goes direct to the root.” 

“Live and learn!” cried I. “ But let us look for vipers.” 

Presently we halted at a little brook which runs across the 
park, and is fed by a red-iron coloured,spring of water. One 
of our patty then told usa capital story: ‘“ We were once 
dragging a pool belonging to a farmer, and putting the fish 
we caught into vessels we brought for the purpose. One of 
our number suddenly came upon an iron spring, such as that 
now before us, and exclaimed with a loud voice to the farmer 
(who was at a distance), ‘Here’s a wonderful chalybeate; 
come and see it!’ ‘ Hang it,’ says the farmer, ‘1 can’t come to 
see it; put the chalybeate in the bucket, and bring him along with 
the other fish !’” 

“Mark” (cries one of the party), “I heard Master Viper 
rustling in the dried fern, and it is as fine a viper as I have 
seen this year. I am afraid we shall never see him again, he 
has gone into too thick underwood. Whata bore!” “Oh! 
hang it,” cried I, “let’s try for him. It will never do to gib 
it up so, Massa Sam, says dis nigger.” So we began to draw 
the covert for the viper, and poke about into the place where 
he was last seen. ll in a moment the squire dived right into 
the thick of a thornbush, and as quick as lightning seized 
something, and threw it far over our heads. “ Draco volans 

A tonensis,” I exclaimed, “ or the flying lizard of Alder- 
maston ; he never went so high in the air in his life before, I 
know. But look out, or he will be off again. Keep your legs 
out of the way, and don’t go too close; I never saw a viper 
80 angry as this fellow before in my life. I don’t expect he 
had come long out of his winter quarters, and was looking 
forward to a pleasant summer under a private bush in the 
park. See how he rears up his head, and fixes his fierce eyes 





* About A.D. 500 the Emperor Theodoric abolished the duty on 
Papyrus, which contributed to the revenue of the Roman empire, 
and upon which fresh imposts had been laid by successive sag 














; One else.to guide him; he is, left to his ‘0 
apenenn: he can come and go when he likes, where he 
Jikes; and the is, that the London agent, whom 
“a. dite amtsioorncned bien tm en alan ct is pootehton, 
sae pats cvs net Sh mau a 
to. w 
should be before he can be examined, which is 
ee ae aa L. 
We now suppose the clerk to have duly served his 
clerkship, to have given the notices, to have com- 
plied with all the requirements of the ions, and to have 
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country, whom, according to all appearances, 






Common Law and Conveyancing, and on the oe on 
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mers” or “coaches,” but the majority, we believe, rely upon 
their internal resources. Before going in for his examination, 
the clerk must not only produce to the registrar of attorneys 
at the Law Institution a certificate from the persons with 
whom he has served his clerkship, to the effect that he has 
duly served the required number of years, but he must also 
have given due notice of his intention to be examined, and 
at the same time he usually gives notice of his intention to be 
admitted on the rolls of attorneys. He may be admitted at any 
time after his examination ; and when aclerk is doubtfal of 
his success at the examination, he pones giving his notice 
to be admitted until he has ; in which case, as his in- 
tention to be examined is not made public, he will, in case of 
non-success at the examination, be spared the ful con- 
dolements of his friends. On the other hand, all notices to 
be admitted are printed in a list, a copy of which is exhibited 
in a prominent-place of the Court of Queen’s Bench at West- 
minater, where all the world ae see it, as well as in the law 
ournals ; and in case the clerk is not admitted in the term 
which he has given notice, it is primd-facie evidence to 
ae, to his enemies, that he has been 


pom cate te ge inside the hall where the examination is 
to take place; so the clerk pushes through the swing-door, 
gives up his hat, receives a ticket from the porter, pos | 
e seat allotted to him. At ten precisely, the examiners en- 
ter, and iake their seat on a raised platform at one end of the 
hall. With the exception of the chairman, who is always a 
master of one of the common law courts, the examiners con- 
sist of three or four solicitors of good standing, appointed by 
the judges. The chairman gets up and makes a short com- 
limentary speech, after which a paper of printed questions 
broughs round to each candidate, and the examination be- 
gins. The answers are all written down in the hall, in the 
of the examiners, there no vivd-voce examina- 
tion whatever. Each person is bound to answer a majority 
of the questions in the three essential heads of Common Law, 
uity, and eneneney te uestions on Bankruptcy and 
Law being put order that candidates who have 
given their attention to those subjects may have the advan- 
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departmen ) n, 
in summing up the merit of their Cg ow examination, At 
four o’cl the examination of first day closes. The 
spoceatng oF Remand ae are similar to those of the first. 

soon as ible after the examination is over—usually 
three or four days—the result of the examination is commu- 
nicated to each candidate—a piece of information which, as 
may be easily supposed, is anxiously waited for. If he be 
successful, the comm tion is made to him rinted let- 
ter; but if, alas! he should be postponed, the a announce- 
ment is made to him by a written one—the candidate being 
a a be at a glance aaa yp 

or not. e plu can go u as as th 

, until they are cuacenstel * endl. wie have maewa abe, 
where persons have been up half-a-dozen times before attain- 
ing the object of their am 























¥ years of age. Onan a’ , about a hundred candi- 
are examined during each of the four terms of the 
year, and“ out of this number eleven or t¢ are usually 

The examinations occasionally vary in sueahy, 






and those who 
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twenty-nine candidates out of ninety-eight were unsuccessful. 
The successful candidate receives trom the examiners a cer- 
Ubcats, testifying that he is fitand capable to act as an attor- 
ney, and in usual business transacted by attorneys. Fur- 
nished with this, the clerk, after having ven the necessary 
term-time fied ior that purpose, “where ie che, presmu ota 
° w e ce of a 
Shera ttoeoter eto 
of an attorn to 

his know. and , Besides this, he soust also take 
the oath of Ss ee ey 


to become so. 
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legate e colonies. There is no disguising the fact, that 
ere are more atto in the country than are actully re- 
ped ae nt oped that the preliminary examina- 
mn recently instituted will have a favourable effect in re- 
ducing the number for the future, and, at the same time, pre- 
vent any but educated men from being admitted into the ranks 
of the profession. 
;| . Attorneys — rule, a shrewd, upright and respected 
class of men. are, of course, 


flock, the same as there are in any other community ; but when 
we consider the confidence which peaple are obliged to place 
in attorneys, and the valuable p clients. consider it 


perty. There eet cr ag Spe to use the words of a late 
Judge, a dishonest attorney 
‘and has far more than ordinary means of perpetrating his 
villainy. Hemay ruin innocent families, rob the widow, and 
bring Senest, wealthy, and confiding chlents to penury and 
distress. But the number ofthese cases is happily very small, 
and when one is brought to light, it is published in no obscure 
corner of a newspaper. A Solomon 
specimen of the lowest of pettifogging attorneys, but not as a 
sample of his profession ; and firms like Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, although they still exist, are the rare exception, and 
not therule. Some of the most upright and high-minded 
men in the country are to be found on the rolls of attorneys, 
men who would scorn to associate themselves with petti- 
fo attorneys, or sharp practitioners like Messrs. Dodson 
and . Thegolden age of the attorneys has gone ; their 
bills have sadly (for them) decreased in amount during the 
last twenty or thirty years. Nearly every act of parliament 
that is ie nibbles a little from the bill of costs. The Houses 
of Parliament are like the dragon of old, who kept to the 
gate of a besieged city, and would not depart without its 
usual allowance ofchildren. Although the fees have been 
reduced, the amount of legal business in the country is much 
than in former times. Some attorneys, but not many, 
are very wealthy, and manage to make out of their profession 
an income of several thousands of pounds a year. Thirty 
years ago, the average income of the 8700 attorneys who 
were then in pees was estimated at between £300 and £400 
@ year ; and it 


means an unjust one at the present day. 
Professor 


man can have five hundred pounds in landed property with- 
out considerable familiarity with the lawyers and their bills 
of costs.... The oo and the landed opey have thus 
come to be represented as 

indeed, and Chancery business, hold the high- 


most lucrative to the 4 re ey a Mercantile business is also 


respectable 
tice is eschewed by most respectable attorneys in the metro- 
polis, although in the country the custom is somewhat 


“ As as a ld 8 bill,” is a proverbial expression of 
, much used on the stage, which “ holds the 
mirror up to natare,” where the bill of costs is exhibited, like 
a —— a half of popular songs, in a form never seen else- 
w But whatever clients, who have to pay the bills, may 
say to the contrary, an attorney is not overpaid for his work. 
On a sale of landed property, for instance, an auctioneer will 
often get more out of the transaction than the attorney who 


properly unless he is well paid. Mansfield used to tell 
a story of himself, 
professional business of his own, he took several guineas out 
of his purse, and put them into his waistcoat pocket, as a fee 
for his labour. And we find Shakspeare, who, although him- 
self a limb of the law, was v fond of having y jokes 
nst his brethren, likening, in King Lear, “ nothing’ 

“breath of an unfee’d lawyer—you get nothing for it. 
attorney courts business by systematically undercharging his 
clients, he loses caste among his fellows. 1t is jocularly re- 
marked that an attorney, when once called upon by his bre- 
thren for taking less than the usual fee, defended himself on 
the ground that he took all the man had, whereupon he was 
honourably acquitted. It is one of the unwritten laws of the 
that an attorney shall not advertise for business, 


tion are, for the most part, as destitute of good 
professional honour as they are looked down upon and des- 
their professional brethren. Had it been intended 
our that the attorney should be a bird of prey, 
it could pres, te provided better means for enabling him 
a stamp duty of eighty pounds on his articles of clerk- 
hip, besides some tue or three hundred pounds to the attor- 
ney with — he is placed. Five of unremitting and 


ap annual sum for the pri of practisin his pro’ 

Thus, from the it t ofhis profesional life, 

——— of high charges and extortion is presented to 
iw. 


——__+—— 
THE GHOST OF MR. SENIOR. 

What is a spectre? 

The dictionaries tell us that a spectre is “a frightful appa- 


a ” The notion of a spectre is, a fi 
wranals 6 tag Wie 10h with Gutshetabed ebeison 


he . 
what he calls his wits, he does not say he has seen , 
, he speaks and thinks of what has seen a, 


I have a theory about s and it is —— but I om 
a ee eee ee ted what I am about ;, 


The facts to which I allude occurred many years since, },. 
fore table-turning, spirit-rapping, spirit hands, “ et hoc 
omne,” were invented. At that time, too, did not take a 
nap after dinner, however attractive forty winks may now ap. 

ii deseo lest my readers should say, “Oh }, 
0 " 

I was born in a small country town in the west of Englang. 

practice|the inhabitants were i aca A shopkeepers and workin, 
people, and consequently I had but few companions 

the circle of oo family. There was, however, an oj 
gentleman, a Mr. Senior, a kind-hearted, -tempered- ol 
man, &@ widower without children, who & great fancy to 
me, and was never better pleased than when I was allowed ty 

and keep him company. He lived in a house of his ow, 
in the main street of the town; he was a cheery old gentle. 
man, and used to delight to tell me tales of what he had seen 
in his youth. He been a fur merchant, and had lived for 
sev years at Hudson’s Bay. And soon our acquaintance 
became intimacy, and, ere long, ripened into friendship, ang 
few days passed without m paying a Visit, longer or shorter 
as home engagements tted. : ‘ 

The room we used to sit in was the dining-room. Since the 
death of his wife Mr. Senior had seldom gone into the dray. 


retire from rofession altogether, or 


black-sheep among their 


very difficult to “ get over.” to intrust to their care, it well forthe moral |ing-room. It revived painful -feelings, he said; recollections 
“The examination on the first day consists of questions on ee of the profession to find so few instances of betrayal of | of the departed one’; for there still stood her piano, the tam. 
confidence, abuse of trust, and fraudulent misap tion of | bour-frame, and her work-basket. 


So we always sat in the dining-room. It was a moderate 
sized apartment, with nothing Bt arend in it except a large 
long table, and two old-fashioned oak arm-chairs, which stood 
one at each end of the table, and there they always stood, 
whether in use or not. I used to sit in one of these 
— Mr. Senior, as a matter of course, occupying the 
other. 

Years fled, seed time and harvest, summer and winter, 
succeeded each other ; I grew up to man’s estate, and began to 
think of having an establishment of ry own. 

About that time my old friend died, and his relatives, wish- 
ing to make as good an income as they could out of his pro- 
perty, proposed to let the house furnished. After some nego- 
tiation I became the tenant, and in due time took up my 
abode in the house. It was rather dull at first being alone, 
after having been used to the cheerfulness of a family circle, 
and more especially in that particular house, as reminiscences 
of my old friend were inevitable; but I had my profession to 
occupy me; it took me a good deal from home, and I soon 
became used to my new mode of life. 

Shortly after I had settled down,I had occasion to leave 
home for a few days, and on my return, being unexpectedly 
delayed on the road, I did not arrive at my house until rather 
late; there were several letters awaiting my return, and as [ 
had to be at a neighbouring town early next day, and as some 
of the letters related to matters of urgent importance, I deter- 
mined to answer them that night, I ord what we call in 
our part of the country “a high tea,” and, having finished it, 
brought the blotting-book, &c., to the table, and, sitting down 
in my old accustomed chair, went to work. 

I written two letters, and was about to commence a 
third, when, happening to raise my eyes, I saw what seemed 
to be my old friend sitting in the chair at the other end of the 
table, just as he had been used to sit there in the old time. I 
confess I was startled. I rubbed my eyes and looked more 
attentively, but there he sat, looking at me with the old be- 
nignant smile. As soon as I could col@ct my thoughts I got 
up, and feeling that there must be some delusion, went and 
stirred the fire, hoping to divert my mind from the subject. 
On looking round, to my great relief 1 saw that the chair was 


empty. 

S01 sat down again and went on writing, but I could not 
help from time to time giving a hasty glance towards the 
other end of the-table. Suddenly, there he sat again, as dis- 
tinct as if in bodily presence> 

I had read that the spirits of the departed could not rest in 
peace under certain circumstances, and not being in a frame 
of mind to reason calmly, I though: that my old friend had 
something to communicate, so I spoke: 

“Why do you come here?” 


one of the biggest rogues on 


ell may be taken asa 


















fairly presumable 2 that estimate is by no 
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once said: “It is scarcely possible that a 




























ikes and gudgeon. anded pro- 
the profession, and are at the same time the 


; While county court and criminal court prac- 


gives him on —_ ee of the work, ng ttakes ._. pala He my xy ‘ n 
responsibility. wyer, like every one else, must “Can I do anything for you?” 
for his — and depend upon it, he will never do his work Still dead silence. wre 


“This won't do at all!” cried I, starting up and going round 
the table. But, as I moved, my old friend’s form faded 
away. 

I alt unfit for more letter-writing that night, and shutting 
up the blotting-book, hastily retreated to my bedroom. 

Consider, now, what it is that we do, when we see. 

The eye is furnished inside, with a sensitive curtain, upon 
which are produced, or reflected, the pictures of such ob- 
jects as may happen to be within the range of vision; and 
those pictures are, in a wonderful manner, communicated to 
our intelligence, so that without touching a thing at which we 
look, we know what the thing is. As dong as the object re- 
mains before the eye, the picture of it remains on what we 
have called the sensitive curtain, and sometimes the picture is 
retained after the object is removed. For instance:—if we 
happen to look at the sun when the first dazzling effect is 
over, there remains on the sensitive curtain an impression, 
which causes us to see a round disc of a darkish colour on any 
object at which we may look. After a short time the disc 
fades, but it comes back again, once, twice, sometimes three 
times, according to the strength of the first impression. So, 
also, with figures in black, white, or any brilliant colour; if 
we look steadfastly for half a minyte or so at a highly-coloured 
figure upon which a strong light is thrown, and then turn the 
eye to a white wall or window-blind, we see a figure of the 
same shape as that at which we have been gazing—this also 
will fade and return seVeral times. Of course the figure is not 
on the wall ; of course the effect is produced by an impression 
remaining on the eye, : 

Now, I do not propose to attempt to account for mistakes 
which people make through fear, or any other cause; we 
know that the eye is liable to be deceived, and that “ ofiendly 
hand-post” has, ere now, been mistaken fora ghost. What 
wish to deal with is the fact that impressions are sometimes 
revived on the eye, without there being a corresponding object 
actually within view, and although the object which 


, that once when about to attend to some 















commit a ofthis unwholesome regula- 
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the first place, as we have seen, he has to 


labour succeed, during which period he can 
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ar object at which we have 


pi paket wR from another world is heard,—the sham tombstone rends in | mul ments, the intuitive sagacit which is. 
: hE Pi ghia twain. No mocking Sot e spirit clothed in form | the-highest form of common sense Saturday Reviow. 
1 contend, also, that imegination has something to do with | of palpable health and rises before them and bids them 


, . : 3 
matter. beadmitted (and it can scarcely be denied) that | to stand back. The old fight has all to be fought over »| ‘The whole it of the speech shows Mr. Gladstone’s con-. 
= ee par emer myn oituin, if and victory will, after all, to the English people— . | Viction that working-classes are every day advancing 
anything merely suggestive of such a picture is presented to _ thrift, in intelligence, in loyalty, in everything that constitutes 
oy eye then ft will not be difficult to Rindérstand how f, be-} The debate on Mr. Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill has citizenship, and that Poa im egy me aspen, the 
in the room where I had been accustomed to sit with my | again restored Parliamentary Reform to the public platform. | State is ae its 9 their claims to a voice ane . 
ol frend. oecapying the postion I was so familiar with, and | It enters, indeed, upon a new N of the laws w SOY ate. expected to obe 2 ae 
ery chair in which he always used to sit, had| struction of political von ‘o the pop mind, it might | Of the most ti eval pessegn fe > Reser, was Mr. - 
me an object mpceaty ve to reproduce on the} simply appear that “ Gladstone,” regardless of menac- | Stone’s PD bs Wor: rd bad | aig years ago, 
1 only the chair, which I did see, | ing crutch and stick, has taken advantage of the absence of | ground down. by reeatetr ny gone y e ae mbued with 
put also the form of my old friend, who was not Dr. Birch to get into mischief and alarm the whole neighbour. | the wort feelings tow “ ft asees ~—. them, and god 
Brynn we sh, en | ed aap nf Glenn dnt iam wae oe ie vy Pere oa wc 
e ence ev sensations quite as wonder- | —of party o' on, W ‘ ne’s 8 as , 
fi and more inexplicable. Take, for example, Memory. |a manifesto for the next election. The statesman and the man | €xists in our day.—Zuropean Times. 
can 


a 


_—_o——__—- 
THE PRINCE OF WALES SPEAKS IN PUBLIC. 


On the of the 18th ult., the 75th anniversary of the 


impression is made on the mind bya particular fact. Wejof political insight will see in it a bid for the leadership of the 
recal it at as well as innumerable other events,/ Liberal party, and the germ of new political combiaations. 
put we don’t = least sadoostand how it i, OF by bls There * something 5 S ney for each of sco ged Tt is 
ember; nor ere anything to demons oubtful whether Mr. tone’s. 8 wou ave been 
e existencé of such, or any particular fapremiin as existing | made—although he spoke for himself alone—if Lord Palmers. | #blishmentio! ms Bagg robe L Picea. The by 
ently on the mind, yet we know, by every-day expe- | ton had been there to declare the views of the Government. = grane Ser cnmanal fatereat from ths fock tha the Pilace 
rience, that a-very slight circumstance suggestive of any past | The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech was delivered with f Wales presided, this being the first public dinner at which 
event will suffice to bring back, as it were, the picture of such | an eye toa general election that cannot be far distant, and it his Royal bnees has ed the duties of achairman. The 
event to our mind as clearly as when the event actually took | willbe much debated upon every hustings. And the speech y' filled a f y r is illustri nd | 
place. ; indicated that, whenever the present Premier takes his leave | “*™° oss wae om pense sqo By. is Tnnirions, and le 
Why should not the eye, or its sensitive curtain, have. a re- 


seeder beral mented father, who, as is well known, was a warm advocate 
productive faculty? And may it not exercise such faculty Stas Cena atthe ti party and munificent patron of this excellent institution.—The 
in cases where there is any object ted to it 


eed there will not be a Whig, but an orator educated in the school | Brice was accompanied by the Duke of Cambridge. About 
suggestive of s former impression? Whether the mere think-| ofa Tory University, but at no distant time to become the 


of Conservatism, once the favourite alumnus and mouthpiece 400 were resent, including Earl Russell, the Belgian 
7 Min Lord Grey, Earl Stanhope, Admiral Sir A. 
ofa cular person is sufficient to excite this reproduc- | boldest exponent of the broadest Radical doctrines—a popular | },; Messrs : , : - 
ae suoalty, Y will consider on another occasion. ’ | tribune, qualified by his Democratic opinions and sympathies Milne, Anthony Trollope, Tom ‘Taylor, Bir R. Murohi 
to sit upon the same platform with Mr. Bright at Birmingham 


son, &c. In conducting the proceedings of the entertainment, 
and Rochdale—a People’s Minister in the House of Commons, the Prince of Wales had occasion to address the assemblage 
framing a Reform Bill as daring and as ambitious as the most 


several times. 

Non nobis Domine having been sung, H. R. H. the Chairman 
splentiid of his Budgets, and arousing, on the one hand, all the | -o3¢ to pro the fist toast Weick wes the signal for loud 
instinctive caution and alarm of the Conservative party, and, |. 14 lenetonse. H. R. HL. said, “ Your Royal Highness 

Thus challenged, the course to be taken by the Govern-| on the other, all the enthusiasm of the Reformers. my boom, and Gentlemen.—The first toast I have the honour 
ment would seem to have been exceediagly plain. Without| The declaration in Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Wednesday, | ,, ropose is the health of ‘Her Majesty the Queen, our mu- 
entering into the merits of the question, iow 4 might have | which elicited the enthusiastic cheering of the Liberal benches nitive patron,’ a toast which I am sure will be drank with 
stated plainly and honestly the reasons which had induced | and a shout of astonishment and alarm from the Opposition, | +4 enthusiasm which it elicits on all public occasions. (Hear 
them to abstain from the introduction of a new Reform Bill,| was this :—“ Every man, not presumably incapacitated by hear.) Although the Queen is now compelled, to a certain 
and insisted that the liberty which they denied to themselves | some consideration of personal unfitness or political danger, extent, to withdraw from public life, still her interest in every 
they cou:d not possibly accord to a private member They|is morally entitled to come within the A... ot the Constitu- | institution of this country, and particularly in charitable in- 
might have urged with irresistible force that such a measure|tion.” Itis argued that Chartism itself did not go farther, but stitutions, remains undiminished. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I 
should be brought in by a Government responsible to the/ this isa mistake. The Chartists asserted the right of every give you ‘ The Queen.’” - 
House and to the country, or not at all; and they ~— male adult, unconvicted of crime, to exercise the suffrage,|° |, returning thanks for a toast to the Princess of Wales 
have declined most reasonably to be dragged into a dis-|and recognised no element of “ political danger” as a reason proposed by the Marquis of Salisbury, the Prince said: “ Gen- 
cussion which could have no pesctieal result, except toexcite|for withholding it. Some ofour highest constitutional au- | tiomen I to thank my noble friend most sincerely for the 
expectations which were not likely to be gratified. If, how- | thorites might be cited, indeed, in support ofthe Chancellor of | He™eD, I beg to thank my noble friend most sincerely for the 
ever, the Government decided to Support the measure of Mr.| the Exchequer’s doctrine. There is nothing very alarming | yoy pave received them. I am quite convinced that if the 

, emnation of themselves | in it, when the qualifications which accompany the proposition Princes were here this evening she would be much gratified 
for not ine introduced a similar Bill, their course was|are duly weighed, together with the further proviso that by the compliment which has | oe paid her, not only by my 
ually plain. They should have treated the Bill like the Bill | sudden, violent and intoxicating changes are to be avoided. | 5pie friend but b everybody in this room.” (Cheers.) 
of Mr, Locke King, merely as a declaration that the franchise | But looking at the practical meaning and application of the Subsequent i. RH. sail “The next toast I have to pro- 
ought to be lowered, without committing themselves any fur- | Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement, we gather that he pose is * The Army, Navy, and Volunteers.” (Qheers.) This 
Yr. : 


holds himself at liberty, some day, to pro a scheme of it of ; fi 
The aspiring genius of Mr. Gladstone, however, spurned , f Parl a0 tant mhinh bs gives mao capesio! plennane to propane, Hom 


Household Suffrage, and that in the next Parliament a new ; j in- 
all prudential considerations, and launched him into a| Reform Bill, with a £6 franchise in boroughs and a £10 fran-| facicy and cavairy.«. (lear, bear) Short as my service was, 


discussign which is destined to form an erain the annals of|chise in counties, ought to be proposed by any Liberal Ad- i iction of the 
party, and to influence most mowers the remainder of his | ministration then in power.—London Review. — — | ee ayer ane tng by can eae, 
political career. Taking upon himself to speak on behalf of hear.) Tiere also had an opportunity during my voyage to 
the Government, Mr Gladstone laboured to extend, instead] On Wednesday Mr. Gladstone exploded a mine in the| America in 1860, and on many other occasions, of witnessing 
of striving to limit, the import ofthe proposition before the | Liberal or pseudo-Liberal camp. He made a speech at once|the able manner in which the duties of. the navy are per- 
House. , masterly and beautiful in favour of giving to the working| formed. The Vulunteers demand our warmest thanks and 
Surely this is the language of sweeping and levelling de- | classes a share in the representation. The occasion was Mr. | approbation for the zeal with which they came forward when 
mocracy, of men who have emancipated themselves from the | Baines’s Bill for a 6/. franchise in boroughs, to the practical | they thought their services were required,—a zeal which they 
doctrine of the Right Divine of Kings in order to fall into the | part of which Mr. Gladstone did not commit himself, con-| still evince on every occasion afforded them. (Hear, hear.) I 
equally dangerous fallacy of the Right Divine of multitudes? | tenting himself with advocating in general and on the broadest | beg to couple the ‘ Army and Volunteers’ with the name of 
This theory considers Government not as existing for the sake | srounds the right of the working-class to have a tangible part | my illustrious relative, the Duke of Cambridge (cheers), who 
of the governed but of the governing class, inasmuch as it| in the electoral power. He pointed out the many evidences | so admirably fills the arduous post of Commander-in-Chief, in- 
makes the admission to the governing class depend, not on the | of their loyalty and of their intelligence, of their growing trusted to him by the Queen, and to whose practical and li- 
interest of those for whom the act is to be done, but on some | confidence in the Government and their gradual alienation | beral administration the army owes its present high state of 
previous claim which all men are supposed to possess t0| from habits of either moral or physical violence, of the higher |efficiency. (Hear, hear.) With the navy I will couple the 
manage the affairs of their neighbours, unless some positive | tone in which their trade disputes are conducted, and of the | name of Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, who only lately 
disqualification can be established against them. It is} notable skill, prudence, and industry which the rapid exten- | has returned from the successful discharge of the difficult du- 
Equality against Liberty, Theory against Practice, abstract| sion of the co-operative movement has shown. The only|ties attaching to the command of the North American sta- 
coqmatem: against experience, a confusion between the end | great defect of the speech was that he did not point out how &| tion.” (Cheers.) 
and the means. If the object of Government be simply to} gradual extension of the suffrage downwards can go on with-| After the Duke and the Admiral had returned thanks, the 
govern, it may easily be admitted that all men not subject to} out drowning entirely’ the voice of the middle and higher| Prince again rose, and said: “ Your Royal Highness, my 
some manifest incapacity should as freely participate in this | classes, for which evil it will be little consolation that the | Lords, and Gentlemen, I have now the honour to propose the 
function as in air, light, and warmth. But if the object of| onjy represented class should be intelligent, orderly, and in- | most important toast of the evening; it is ‘ Prosperity to the 
Government be, as we maintain it is, the welfare of the & dustrious. It is not that we fear the working men, but that| Royal Literary Fund.’ (Cheers.) Although the most im- 
verned, then we say that the only right to a shure in the Go-| we wish to keep in the House of Commons an inings of all | portant, it is nevertheless the toast upon which, perhaps, I can 
vernment is the capacity to exercise that function, not only | the various interests and tendencies of the nation. With this|say least. Certainly, I can give you no new information, as 
for the benefit of the person himself, but of those whom he | reserve the speech was one to gladden all true Liberals, and every one here present knows better than I do the character 
governs. it was received as a deadly blow to the Government by all the} of this institution. Still, it is right that I should venture to 
We cannot wonder that doctrine so thoroughly unpractical, | ngeudo-Liberal hangers-on who voted against Mr. Gladstone | offer e few remarks on the working of this society. You are 
and resting on @ theory so manifestly unsound, failed to se-|~ amongst whom we may apparently now reckon Mr. Lowe | all aware, gentlemen, of the immense advantages which have 
cure the assent of the House of Commons, and we hope the|_and with loud jubilation by the Tories. No doubt it will | been derived from it in support of literature and science. One 
day is far distant when this country, which mainly owes its| weaken the Government materially ; but to the true Liberal |of its principal features is that it is not limited to our own 
Progress to its steady adherence to practical views, and/| party it is an omen of a happier future. The division showed | countrymen, but is often extended to literary men of all na- 
oapally. marked distrust of abstract reasonings, will entertain | 979 against, to 216 for the Bill, and the Times of yesterday in | tions (hear, hear); so that we may feel proud to think that by 
a Refurm Bull based on principles of abstract equality, which | 4 furious onslaught on Mr. Gladstone speaks of him as minis-|our timely assistance we not only advance the literature of 
the whole experience of mankind has proved to be ground- | tering “aliments to popular turbulence and vanity,”—an ec-|our own country, but that of other nations. In this way 
less and mischievous.— Times, May 12. centric description, to say the least, of a speech of which the | many eminent men who would otherwise be incapacitated from 
not distinguishing character was a certain genial sweetness of tone, | carrying on their lavours, and from making their talents 
a certain lambent flame of political charity.— ator. known to the world, are enabled to do so. (Hear, hear.) The 
Mr. Gladstone has at length thrown off his domino and shown ao ___ }segond importans feature is the secre wie yaeye me 7 
himself every inch a chief able and ready to lead the Liberal} As Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord Palmerston, aid is gira. @ secrecy 80 sacr : y ¢ rrrige Re atom 
party on Liberal principles. He scorns to stand any longer | and as an uncompromising Reformer, Mr. Gladstone is in dn | number 0 cnees, witch amour ind the aos anele in- 
on the defensive, but throws down the glove of popular right | inextricable dilemma. There had been no reason to suspect | Of this pr ang 24 hetier Jy ra vi oa - ethos A if 
to self-rule, and challenges whoever will among his opponents | that he was discontented with the inaction to which he has | stance 0 ang..im et io tdtr er ail it bes. Only been 
to take it up, In loyal, enlightened, and industrious com-| been a party, until he declared himself @ supporter of Mr.}cases have been brought te gis it BO th ue assisted 
munity every man, says Mr. Gladstone, not incapacitated by| Baines. It is unfortunate that his new convictions should | through haem pide mg ee helt graultinds (Hear, 
his own misconduct, has a moral right to participate in the} coincide with an approaching dissolution, and with a possible. (who ae oe ous Toa toe - F's distinguished 
privileges of the Constitution ; limitations and restrictions | Ministerial crisis. It the Danish muddle becomes intolerable, | hear.) 1 ought move: nen Soin ddoniy deplored in BT lite 
may be necessary, but the onus of proof that they are 80, lies | the popular feeling will revenge itself on Lord Russell, and man of leltece Tall V5 Me Thackeres {Continued cheer- 
upon the adversaries of progress, not upon its friends. te Lord F Palmerston will share the fate of Hel pettlon; Neither “ altud Shine ed atah bn aes bht-éf Wis works 
As he stood alone, announcing energetically his regret for the | statesman is likely to recover his political post | ing. e we aia ‘tele. but Webatne he was an aalive 
pest and his resolve for the future (for none of his colleagues | sequently the Liberal party will stand in need of achief, Mr. | for wo by ba olive "and always feady to open his 
the Cabinet were present), he was encountered by a storm | Gladstone, perhaps conscious that he is imperfectly trusted | mem! - the relief 2 straggling with difficulties. 
of exclamations of wonder snd dingras from the Opposition. |eyen by his warmest Parliamentary admirers, may desire to fHtear h Genti Be of those here present do not 
In his speech they heard the knell of their party sounding. | secure an independent hold on those numerous portions of the | (Hear, “e) Rhett Prince since 1807 en ine itutiou similar 
The high hopes they have lately cherished of power, and os waaay Rca feel or profess a wish for Parliamentary pom ev Cw abet ‘L Thenar og phen so aciehenen for 
werner teneell 9 we thee te heen Arraariemr tad pediote «lene te ving vicanily pleiend: Hiamlt.te Htnuntiadees /.S » benefit of selentific men only and that a few days ago M. 
words oi the generous and gifted orator, who they would fain | extension of the suffrage, he will find it easy to adopt the the of distinguished writer, proposed to found a lite- 
have persuaded themselves had become the mere financial in-| ballot. It is not impossible that his coapinal sonal cal- | Champ: ‘ety as aoas 6 of Ott reed = It is to be hoped 
strument of others, without having any will or purpose of his | culations may be justified by the event ; but E Statesmen | Tary society adopting som be pape don amalgamated, or at 
own. The present Administration has so long been coutent| have generally found it dangerous to separate, themselves | that these —_ — tens bay theo chee 3) sor pe ben 
to stand still, and so often has been glad to rely upon their}from their colleagues and allies. Lord Russell has expiated, | least may yn eg thinks poms ey Sg ceed 
help in emergency, that they had begun to dream of an op-| in t exclusion from the highest office of the State, tered ures modes, f ye me Ball at all times be 
portunity near at hand when they should be able to discard|g similar error; nor will experienced rate go feel their arated Ws aaver into saaimpenteesien with it and show it 
the locum tenens and enter into actual possession. Reform was | limited confidence in Mr. Gladstoné confirmed by his appeal | most cheat tw experience, and of the unwearied zeal 
dead ; the Whigs had performed its ae and the country | to the opinions neta g mene the outside masses. A more | the result of our cbt f this corporation. (Hear, hear.) 
, had not gone into mourning. They had waited long enough | cautious speaker would have alleged some hope. of pr and exertion of the oificers o po xi ) 
for .decen sake, b f f tutional | L will not, detain you much longer, gentlemen, but } canno 
; cy’s sake, but now they were ready with pack of | adygntage ig popper pf his proposals of cons do ‘without by back to your recollection the deep 
cards in band to gamble over ite grave, Buddenly a voice aé| changes; byt Mr, Gladstone has never displayed, among his | sit dowa without bringing 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON REFORM. 
Selections from English Journals. 


Weary of masquerading without any definite character, 
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society. (Cheers and 
Ladies,’ te by their 
here this evening evince the interest 
| take in the Literary Fund.” 

he toast was drunk with the usual honours, after which 
their Royal Highnesses immediately left the hall. 


+ 


Tae Crecasstan Exopus.—The exodus of the Circassians 

is perhaps the most remarkable event of the kind which has 
occurred. We have heard of a people gradually meltin 

away and seeking other lands after the loss of their ndepend. 
ence and under the oppression of foreign rule. But in this 
instance the whole of the three largest tribes of the Caucasus, 
amounting it is said to some 300,000 souls, are reeeting hmat 
simultaneously the country of their birth, and are seeking re- 
fuge in the Turkish territory. It seems difficult to believe 
that such a resolution has been taken, or that it is now being 
carried out in the face of hardships and sufferings of the cru- 
ellest character, eee’ 4 from a disinclination to submit to the 
Government of Russia. It is more probable that that Goy- 
ernment has been purposely made such that no people could 
endure it, in order that the natives might abandon the coun- 
Woy it us leave room for Cossack colonists. paper, 


Tae Emrzror or Russia anp Prince GortscHakorr.— 
The Emperor of Russia has lately presented Prince Gort- 
schakoff with a copy of his portrait surrounded with dia- 
monds, and|the ribbon of 8t Andrew, and addressed a letter to 
him begs eer ee terms for his diplomatic 
services, and especially for manner in which he silenced 
the foreign Powers in their attempt to interfere in the affairs 
Ne La ps a the Ba a did his work most eff- 

iy, for what has come the protests, expostulations, 
and threats with which Russia was favoured ty England, 
France, and Austria ? ‘ 


Porrmve tom Cast STRONGLY.—Obedience at home and 
rebellion abroad, is the proper state for mankind, in England’s 
estimation. She has sympathy with all “rebels” but Irish- 
men, Chartists, Sepoys, New Zealanders, and others who seek 
to throw off her yoke, which is not easy,—or to get rid of the 
burden that she imposes upon them, which is not light. Poles, 
H Greeks, Italians, American secessio: and 
others who happen to fall out with their governments, are 
sure to find one place where their conduct will be approved, 
and that is England, though she would hang them ail, every 
man Jack of ‘em, if they were to try on her soil to do what 
bw J had learnt to do at home under her warm encouragement 
and loud applause.— Boston Traveller 


Tae Sancurnary Monarcu.—The King of Dahomey has 
made his long-threatened attack on the city, or rather settle- 
ment, of Abbeokuta. The inhabitants of that Cave of Adul- 
lam, said to be 200,000 in number, turned out with consider- 
able cou , and defeated the Dahomians with the loss of 
1,000 killed and 2,000 taken prisoners. The King fled in front 
of his men, and will probably console himself with another 
grand “custom,” d which a boat will be floated in human 


Law AND GosPEL.—Cle: en sometimes make interesting 
discoveries as to law. us we notice that the Rev. Mr. 
Frothingham of New York, in a recent speech to his clerical 
brethren at Boston announced that “in this country the or- 

ic law of the land is but the repetition of New Testament 
ing.” Lawyers will astonished to learn this fact. 

Mr. Frothingham added that he “ had done much of political 
, and wished he had done more,” - 


Tue Porr’s Heaura ; H1s Successor.—The accounts of the 
Pope’s health continue conflicting. The Paris Moniteur re- 
t thaton the 14th a improvement had taken place ; 

t according to the of , letters from Rome to 
the 16th state that the ’s illness had increased to an al- 
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arming extent. A secret Pontifical bull is said to have been 
issued, ordering a conclave composed only of the Cardinals 
t in Rome, the ofa successor to Pius IX 


for 
the death of the latter is made known to the public. 


MaRrtep—On the 11th Ma , by Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, Gro. 
¥. Tomax, Jun., to Marr Vineuma, dai 
President, Bank of the Republic. pores © ae rt 
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A Week at Home, 


The week that ended on the 2ist ul& was not devoid of in- 
teresting occurrences, though we have again to deplore the 
inability of the Conference sitting in London to bring about a 
settlement of the German and Danish quarrel. It meets at 
long intervals, and adjourns with as much coolness as though 
life and death and the convulsions of states were not de- 


: 


occupying Jutland is described meanwhile as brutal and ex- 
acting, and as altogether at variance with military custom 
‘during periods of truce; nor is it doubted that both Austria 
and Prussia hold themselves released by the war from any obli- 
gations under the oft-quoted Treaty of 1852—albeit Denmark, 
with which they are at war was nota party to the Treaty. On 
the whole,the prospect is not agreeable ; and, in view of ghe mys- 
tery that always hangs around the Tuileries, England’s part 


| is galling to Englishmen. Lord Russell has lost all the little 


popularity that was left to him, by his policy from the first, 


and even Lord Palmerston has hisown. It seems 
to be as difficult to foretell the end of all this hurly-burly, as 
it was to comprehend its causes. 


One of the incidents of the week was the re-appearance of 
the veteran Premier, on the 20th ult., in the House of Uom- 
mons, which received him with demonstrations of such per- 
sonal regard as attaches to no other member. Another grate- 
ful item in the budget of news is the début of the young heir 
to the Throne, as Chairman at a public banquet. The occa- 
sion was the annual Literary Fund Dinner ; and, in presiding 
at it, the Prince did but follow the example of his excellent 
father, who had similarly, in 1842, come forward on behalf of 
Letters. All accounts concur in stating that his Royal High- 
ness acquitted himself very creditably, without pretension, but 
with tact, moderation, and good sense. His little speeches are 
copied elsewhere. We are glad to see, in one of them, a few 
words of tribute to the lamented Thackeray. 

We give considerable space to selected opinions of the 
metropolitan concerning Mr. Gladstone’s late pronun- 
ciamento in favour of extended suffrage; but, for ourselves, 
we do not participate in the belief that this declaration will 
suffice to bring the able Chancellor of the Exchequer imme- 
diately to the head of affairs. His loop-hole Yor retreat from 
any implied but jinconvenient obligation is very palpable. 
When he sniffs coming “ political danger,” he is at liberty to 
atop short of that universal right to representation, which he 
reservedly accords. It may be that he is sincere in his ex- 
pressed willingness to inaugurate great changes; it may be 
that, adhering toshis present party, he has only tried to enlist 
on their behalf somewhat more of the sympathy of the Libe- 
rals, than it either possesses or deserves. Under any circum- 
stances, with or without a general election, we do not think 
that Mr. Gladstone—with the Brights, Cobdens, Lowes, and 
their followers, at his heels—could stand against such a coali- 
tion of the Conservatives and aristocratic Whigs as would 
take place, if he definitely aimed at becoming the leader of 
rash “ progressists.” In the attempt, he would probably play 
havoc with his own political future. Finally, for to-day, it is 
worth notice that the lapse of a week has not enlarged the 
importance of the move, in the eyes of the press, nor wrought 
any visible changes in the Cabinet. : 

But of much deeper, or at least more immed iate, concern to 
us British residents abroad is the renewal of an effort to have 
a greater degree of stringency infused into our Foreign En- 
listment Act. A large number of the most influential ship- 
owners in Liverpool have been getting up a Petition to the 
House of Commons, praying that this matter may be taken 
into serious consideration. It is not true, as represented by 
the unscrupulous American press, that the threatening aspect 
of European affairs has now at last awakened the fears of 
these gentlemen. A year ago, they memoralized the Foreign 
Office, but without effect; they now appeal to Parliament. 
Unwilling to yield anything to the “dictation of foreign 
powers,” it is possible that there may be in the Legislature 
more disposition to modify the inefficient Act, now that the 
interest of the country is the moving cause. The whole ques- 
tion is a nice and delicate one. Let the neutral do what he 
may, belligerents will always have some cause of complaint. 

There is something new at last in reference to the doings at 
Liverpool, that have been the cause of so much irritation to 
our friends here, of so little real gain to the Confederates, and 
of so much annoyance to English Courts and officials. A man 
named’ Rumball has been indicted by the Grand Jury, for vio- 
lation of the Act as it stands, by enlisting seamen to serve 
the South, on board the Rappahannock. What new peck of 
troubles is here in store for us? 

The British reader is requested not to be uneasy, in regard 
to the late item of news, headéd “ More Trouble in India.” 
It is an exceedingly small affair, though we fear we shall not 
have room for the whole story until next week. 

A Week of the Great Civil) War. 
If to advance toward Richmond in Virginia and toward 


-| Atalanta in Georgia be successes, then the gains of the week 


have been decidedly on the Federal side; nor, in fact, can it 
be reasonably doubted that the U. 8. Generals Grant and Sher- 
man have reaped considerable advantages. Let us vary our 
summary, by briefly condensing the news as it has reached the 
New York public day by day since our last issue, not omit- 
ting to congratulate newspaper readers on the recent regula- 
tion of the War Department at Washington, by which Mr. 
Stanton now makes known everything at once, in place of 
leaving us all in anxiety and doubt. 

To begin with the rival Generals, Grant andLee. After we 
went to press last week, it was announced that the former had 
followed the latter across the North Anna river, and that the 
opposing armies were both encamped on the somewhat nar- 
row ground between it and its Southern namesake, so that, if 
& pitched battle had then ensued, the beaten army must have 
surrendered or been annihilated. Whether Lee was held to 








be too strongly entrenched, or whether Grant’s later move- 






ment was part of a preconcerted plan, we cannot tay; but to 
pound away “ all the summer” in the same line was not in 

the end his determination.—On Saturday we were told that 

something new was in the wind; and learned on 

that, during the previous Thursday night, Grant had quietly, 

secretly, and successfully re-crossed the North Anna, ang 

marched round by Waverley Court-House to Hanover Town 

(not the Court-House of the same name) on the Pamunkey— 

the stream formed by the union of the two Annas abovemen- 

tioned. He was thus about 12 or 14 miles only from Rich. 

mond, and nearly the same distance from White House, a 

convenient base of supplies by water, being open for 

navigation by way of York river. This was a 

great change in the programme, and though we do 

not. venture on military criticism, it appears to have 

been effected with singular adroitness.—On - Monday, 

the critics discussed it at length, and ie to the 

conclusion that it was the strength of Lee’s position that 

determined Grant, which view, while it detracted nothing 
from Grant’s skill and judgment, did not prove that Lee's 

was a beaten army.—On Tuesday, we were told that there 

had been some slight cavalry skirmishes three day previous- 

ly, always to the disadvantage of the Confederates.—The next 
day brought tidings that on Monday evening the Southerners 

attacked Grant’s left, within seven miles of Richmond, and 
were repulsed with severe loss ; but that darkness coming on, 

the anticipated general action did not take place. - The 

movements of Lee, whereby he found himself again in front 
of Grant, were not detailed, by telegram or otherwise, with 
the habitual assurance. The junction of General Baldy 

Smith with Grant was also announced. He was detached from 
Butler’s U. 8. force entrenched at Bermuda Hundred on the 
James River, showing that Butler could hold his own.— 
On Thursday, the Northern papers claimed that the affair of 
Monday had been a brilliant gain for their side, and that 
several hundred Southerners were captured. Lee was also 
represented as holding a good position north of the Chicka- 
hominy, and as having been re-inforced by Beauregard ; Gene- 
ral Grant’s advance being at Mechanicsville. - We look there- 
fore for a bloody fight or series of fights, not far from well- 
known spots, thoroughly drenched with American blood, and 
memorable through McClellan’s campaign.—To conclude the 
week in Virginia. Yesterday’s papers were alive with tele- 
grams of still further movements. On Wednesday evening, 
one of General Grant’s corps attacked the enemy, and obtained 
possession of his works, in spite of repeated efforts on his 
part toregain them. During thenight, repeated assaults were 
made by portions of the Southern force in front of Grant’s 
position; but, as the story goes here, on each oceasion, the 
Union troops repulsed the Confederates. The losses are not 
even guessed. 

An attack was made on General Butler on Monday, but it 
was repulsed; and a repetition with similar result is said to 
have occurred on Wednesday. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that either was serious, nor do we find this redoubtable 
and much-abused officer figuring largely in the stories of the 
week, Yet it is fair to mention that his critical censurers 
have been compelled to eat their own words on one point. 
They charged him with having over-ruled General Gilmore, 
and so brought about his own discomfiture ; but the latter has 
exonerated his Chief. Butler is held in so much odium, that 
it is not fair to add rashly to its burden. 

General Sherman, U.S., progresses southward in Georgia, 
fighting his way occasionally, but the highly-esteemed Con- 
federate Johnston falls back apparently before him, without 
much stout resistance. The latter is said to have sustained a 
signal defeat on Saturday in the neighbourhood of Dalton, 
having 2500 men put hors du combat, The latest accounts 
speaks of further Federal successes on Tuesday, when their 
left flank was pushed forward nearly to Marietta, only 20 
miles from Atlanta, This latter city is an immense arsena) 
for the South ; and its capture would be a greater disaster to 
their cause than that of Richmond itself. 

The only positive gain to the South, that we have to chron- 
icle, is the capture or destruction ot two more U. S. steamers ; 
one on one of the Florida’rivers—the other on the river Ashe- 
poo in South Carolina. Ill luck seems to attend the North 
jn that quarter. These losses did not occur by means 
of torpedoes; but by masked or other batteries—In the 
torpedo business, which has become active of late, the most 
notable occurrence is the explosion of three of these infernal 
machines under circumstances extremely strange. The Con- 
federates having a ram or rams up the Neuse river in North 
Carolina, the mouth of which is held by the Federals, it was 
determined to block up those}formidable craft, by sinking sun- 
dry of these modern inventions. On the 26th ult. while a rail- 
road train was several of these, ready charged 
for service, in the neighbourhood of Newbern, an accidental 
touch exploded one; two others were fired also; and the 
result was # most frightful disaster. Forty soldiers were 
blown to pieces or killed; seventeen were wounded. 

Considering the serious condition of the country, Congress 
does not make itself much heard. It is still engaged upon a 
tax-bill for imported articles, which will range so high that 
importations, and revenue from that source, will be annihilated 
In the Senate, it has been proposed to vote a gold medal to 
Lieut.-Col. Bailey for his grand engineering feat, noticed last 
week, and described on another page. 


Vindication ofthe Law. 
In the midst of much complaint touching illegality unre- 
proved and corruption flourishing, it were not well to omit 
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justice meted out to gross offenders in this city. Nei- 
ther the terror of mobocracy, nor the influence of pluto- 
cracy, has availed to shield the criminal. 

‘We allude to the cases of John W. Andrews and Solomon 
Kohnstamm. The former, convicted of active participation 
in the riots of last July, has been sentenced to three years, 
pard labour in Sing Sing prison. The latter, found guilty of 
deliberate and systematized attempts to cheat the U. 8. Govern- 
ment by presentation of forged claims, comes in for a similar 
punishment of ten years’ duration. The trials, at any other 

than this one of war, would have stirred a public that 
is avid of sensation. But events of magnitude crowd upon 
us too quickly. It may be mentioned nevertheless, as another 
specimen of cool assurance, that when Andrews was asked 
in the usual manner if there were any reason why sentence 
should not be pronounced upon him, he replied at great length 
and with much frothiness, concluding his harangue by an 
emphatic declaration, that all he wanted was “liberty of 
action under all circumstances!” In the case of the German, 
that which is most remarkable is his’ cunning in arrangement 
of his defence, and his confidence in his ability to brazen it 
out. Being a man of considerable wealth, he could easily 
have escaped, before the trial, when out on very moderate bail. 
Fortunately for the ends of justice, his self-reliance was mis- 
placed. _ 

The Arguelles Kidnapping Case. 

Various papers and documents relating to this strange pro- 
ceeding have been laid before the Senate of the United States, 
at their request. Among them was an elaborate defence by 
Mr. Seward of his action, claimed by him to be based on that 
international comity, requires the non-harbouring of crimi- 
nals and the delivery of those who are excommunicated by 
common consent. The argument is, of course, fine-drawn; 
but it is not worth reproduction. 

At the same time, we are informed by a Washington paper 
that the Captain-General of Cuba has written a letter of grate- 
ful thanks to the American Secretary of State, announcing 
the arrival of Col. Arguelles in the ever-faithful Isle, and that 
his simple presence “has already, and in a few minutes, given 
liberty to eighty-six human beings.” This is certainly a cu- 
rious story ; but weare not familiar with the routine of Spanish 
law-courts. It strikes us, however, that since both General 
Dulce and Mr. Seward have only at heart the emancipation of 
these poor slaves, they might arrange between them—now 
that their great object is obtained—the restoration of Arguelles 
to his family here, and to the asylum whence he was dragged. 
This would be magnanimous indeed ! 


Two New Institutions; Banking and Gambling. 

No one needs to be informed that the war, far from crip- 
pling or ruining the mercantile community of New York, has 
in many respects only developped its operations. It.is not 
surprising therefore that the demand for banking facilities in- 
creases, and that large establishments for this purpose are 
now found following the local course of trade, and not grouped 
almost exclusively, as of yore, in one particular spot. Wall 
Street here, like Lombard Street in London, is still the great 
centre and mart of Exchange; but in various parts of the 
town the special wants of the inhabitants have suggested, and 
obtained from men of capital and influence, the required con- 
venience for monied transactions. Among the latest of the 
new generation, so to speak, is the Ninth National Bank of 
the City of N. Y., just planted at the corner of Franklin 
Street and Broadway, to filla niche that required filling in 
that neighbourhood. This advantage of situation—combined: 
with the high respectability of its organizers and upholders, 
under the Presidency of Mr. Joseph U. Orvis—must ensure to 
it an ample measure of success, which we sincerely wish it. 

But we cannot extend the same welcome to another new in- 
stitution, just established in the most fashionable quarter ot 
the town, and nominally also for business purposes—the Ban- 
kers’ and Brokers’ Club, at 164 Fifth Avenue, wherein every 
luxurious inducement is held out to the jaded speculators of" 
the Stock Exchange, that so they may carry on by night thé 
high play which is their daily occupation. We should as soon 
think of congratulating our fellow-citizens upon the founding 


Green Cloth that have made Baden and Homburg notorious. 
This bringing Wall Street up town, with its slang and vicious 
excitements, is, on the contrary, to be much deplored. The 
attractions of home, of social enjoyment, of literary and artis- 
tic mtercourse, of everything in short that tends to recreate a 
mind exhausted by professional or business labour, will soor. 
cease to interest what once were leisure hours, if the fatal 
stimulant now proffered take hold of the popular taste. But 
the evil consequences are obvious; nor is it our function to 
preach about them. We only look to it that men and women, 
whose word is influential, will do their best to counteract an 
innovation so fraught with serious evils, and one whose failure 
it would give us great pleasure to record. 


The Armour-Plated Italian Frigate. 

In our columns of April 30, we uttered a gentle protest 
against the pernicious local habit of forcing comparisons on 
all occasions, and of extolling native merits by depreciating 
that which is foreign. Our remarks were d-propos to the re- 
cent voyage of the Ré d'Italia, hence to Naples; and they were 
pointed at the close by our acceptance of a statement, ia print 
and uncontradicted, to the effect that the main portion of the 
ship’s metallic casing was snugly stowed away in the hold, 
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during her passage through the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
Within a few days, however, our neighbour the Timés has 
shown by the unquestionable evidence of Mr. Webb, the 
builder of the ship, that the reverse of this was the fact. 
Seven of the nine iron courses were wrought on to the side, 
and two only, and these lighter in proportion than the rest, 
were carried below. Furthermore, though the whole arma- 
ment. not in its place, the vessel’s draft was heavier than 
it would be in sea-going war trim, by weight of coal, duplicate 
machinery, and extra stores. 

So much as to an inaccuracy, into which our contempora- 
ries betrayed us. Beyond we have nothing to add or re- 
tract. olmale in the aie instaace of Mr. Webb’s master- : ae to ow rg has been reece — 

ieces of and strength and ualities, of this “ fine” i pleasing : very regard to thea 
Saath rds van bor a “ neti dle of the appro- ph ian eerie cnntypeing Cnt % ‘ins been pro- 
priateness of compliment and congratulation thereupon.| 1 nas also been, with slight exception, well acted. 
What we ridiculed remains as it was, namely, the notion that| fy. Lester Walleck personates Captain Bland with entire sym- 
France and England are aghast, and that this noble specimen 


pathy and with delicate artistic finish. His prevailing garb of 
of marine architecture is the only one of a peculiar class, | bland nonchalanee is assumed with ease and worn with consistency, 
























































































in the discrimination of an average theatrical audience is injudi- 
elous. Precisely because his plot is not wrought out to the ex- 
tremest point of prolixity, it is liable to misepprehension. That 
it has been so misapprehended, may be seen in several of the 
critical notices which it has received from local papers. One sug- 
gests that it offends nature in characterization ; anotber that it is 
falsely constructed. The fact is that its persons are strictly real, 
that its plot is perfect, and that its construction is without a flaw. 
This may not be evident on the surface ; but there are works which 
require thought for their appreciation, and this is one of them. 
To the student of history, to the analyst of manners and of 
character, there will always be pleasure in the drama of “ Captain 
Bland.” 





that can be safely trusted in blue water. . and is-emphasized as to effect by the occasional flashes of passion 
3 that diversify its monotonoustexture. His acting throughout the 

piece is so evenly correct and excellent that I find it difficult to 

Drama. select points ot eminent merit. But I have a vivid recollection 


The week at Wallack’s has been devoted to “Captain Bland,” of his delicate management of the scene with Chillingham, in act 
“The Wife’s Secret,” and “Rosedale.” The immediate novelty second, and of his death scene. This latter is very touching in 
is “Captain Bland.” This is a tragic drama, in three acts, written itself, and it certainly loses nothing in the playing of Mr. Wallack. 
b {the cleverest men in Bagtand, and taking renk with His articulation of the text is.here finely shaded, so that his 
hee te: gene, Md tones—as in the Captain’s good-bye to his wife—touch the heart 
the best dramatic works of the day. Its author, Mr. George H. . to . “Dp . ” 
Lewes, is a man of fine genius and liberal culture, whose literary pres ss cay atte Sans a a, ee 
career has been signalized by brilliant success in various branches nt leh, See #0 She world grows Gark. 
of art. In England he is esteemed as at once a profound metaphy- Compe preise ts also due to Ming. Gennon,, for the captivating 
sician and a sparkling journalist. In America he is best known humour with which she played Mrs. Bluster, and to Mr. Young, for 
by his admirable “Life of Goethe.” The present play testifies'to his very amusing personation of Peter Perkins. Mr. Norton’s part, 
his knowledge of human nature, his eminent skill in the por- Cuca nay “See wiendelly: and thatively yeeemed, a alse wes 
traiture of character, his wit, and bis masterly power in the use that of the Earl of Chillingham, by Mr. Daly. Miss Henriques 
of the English language. It cannot, indeed, become a popular would succeed more thoroughly as Margaret Leigh, by identifying 
play; because. it lacks the variety of sharp contrasts, striking herself with the cheracter—which affords scope for good acting— 
stage effects, and commonplace ideas: but it must always delight ond bys a0 ‘ans mated of agneeh. ~The Diag: HH Pa. Fe- 
students of character, who prefer delicate tints to glaring daubs, ported to-nig Ri 
and relish the eccentric more than the conventional, And for sg smmcnlo, ant Mie. Vestonl, montinne te ottauns She 
this brief reason: it presents, in bold relief, and in perfectly public at Niblo’s, while the Florences are performing in burlesque 
blended colours, a vivid picture of the diabolical aspect of man. “ a ate rsa. = = eee ematis aie ete wd 
This has been attempted by many writers, since Shakspeare drew Oe ye semgparbrsrin pea arte ys gee 
Jago and Richard the Third; but, in no sub ook Baas van the Olympic. Here surely is a sufficient variety of entertainment 
it been achieved with more entire truthfulness to nature than in Mr. ms t if od eee ker in thi t lis should f 
Lowes" giighhie ploture of in Bland. The y of this in- it e pleasure seeker in . metropolis should tire o 
dividual is not less rational than radical. It is consistent with| cma! Shows he can go to Heller's. There, in « neat little 
probability and with iteelf. Sensualism, sided by an imperious Salon Diabolique,”’ he will behold, with amazement and admi- 
Will, an. seute intellect, end. thorough knowleige of the ration, a magician of varied and genuine talents—a humourist, of 
oot a. dio cea of the ¢ on ae y Captain pleasing address, a pianist of remarkable skill, and an adept in all 
, haracter. ternal] the mysteries of the Black Art. I have seen him at his tricks; I 
mag Kasei mst t tt aon metineoth have listened to his music. The former are wonderful; the latter 
. drama is delicious. I commend you, therefore, to Mr. Robert Heller, as 
eg moh seal Wi d ceaahey Ueto’ MEMO pet or DR a to a true Necromancer. The entertainment he offers is one 
mences at that period, in the reign of George the Second, when aA to GREER SRS HERES BHM, . Lee os 
Charles Edward, effectually defeated at Culloden, had finally aban. “i 
doned his hopes of wearing the British crown. England was then 
full of adventurers. Captain Bland was one of them. Fate had 
brought him to the culmination of his dark career. He had come 
back to the scene of early villainies, to prey upon those over whom 
circumstances had given him power. This was his own view of 
the situation. But, in fact, he had come thither to die. Justice, 
clear-sighted, inexorable, forgetting nothing, had doomed the mur- 
derer and miscreant to a violent death. The dramatist presents 
him @ this epoch, and illustrates the fulfilment of that doom. 
An inexpressibly touching climax is thus attained by natural 
and interesting incidents. At an earlier period in his life, Captain 
Bland had worn various disguises and various names, and under 
these had contracted various alliances in marriage. As Captain 
Blaster he had espoused and lived with one woman; as Captain 
Crafts he had married another—Margaret Leigh. But danger had 
forced his flight from this second wife, even at thealtar. Now, 
however, after years of absence—being, in the meanwhile, reported 
dead—he had returned to England and to this wife, to extort 
money from her, and to make himself comfortable. At this junc- 
ture we make his acquaintance in the play. He finds that 
Margaret, unwillingly wedded to him in the first place, 
has kept her secret and her maiden name, and is now 
promised to another. This state of facts gives him one 
weapon. He next finds that her affianced husband, the 
Earl of Chillingham, has secretly acted as an adherent of Charles 
Edward, having, together with other noblemen, signed a treason- 
able compact against George. .This state of facts gives him 
another weapon. These weapons he proceeds to use. By threat- 
ening the lady—who, seeing her engagement at an end, and her 
prospects of happiness blighted, is yet naturally solicitous to keep 
from the Earl the disgraceful secret of that first marriage which was 
but a formality—he fills his purse. By pretending to have the 








Pacts and Hancies. 


Advices from China speak of the decline of the rebel cause. 
Major Gordon was marching on Nankin after capturing 
three other cities. The Japanese have again shown their 
hostility to foreigners by we ty oe. Englishman. 
—A yacht will be purchased, for ibaldi, by public sub- 
scription in Liverpool. Both “workingmen” and merchants 
will contribute-——-——-California is overstocked with sery- 
ants of both sexes.——-——-The public debt of the United 
States was officially stated, on the 14th of May at upwards 
of $1.715.000.000.————At the last meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, a paper was read on “ A newly-dis- 
ecvered low Pass over the Andes in Chili, south of Valdivia.” 
Its author is Don Guillermo Cox. It was translated and 
communicated by Sir Woodbine Parish————Dr. Vogel 
formerly home-physician to Goethe, died on the 27th of Aprif, 
at Weimar. He had been soldier and author, as well as phy- 
sician. He served as a volunteer in the army against Napo- 
leon, and he edited the correspondence of Goethe and Karl 
August. A case of scandal has come to light, in the War 
Office. Gambling, by dice, for large sums of money, was dis- 
covered to be a common practice curing office hours ; and two 
persons occupying high positions in the office have been sum- 
marily dismissed by Lord De Grey, while sundry junior 
clerks had a milder punishment meted out to them. 
Mr. Martel, of Cognac, isdead. His name has long been as- 
sociated with good brandy. But the good brandy and the 
mood name are now alike things of the past. A “wid- 

e,” not by Lord Dundreary, has been lately amusing the 
London people. It runs thus: My first expresses numbers ; 
my second magnifies numbers; my third multiplies numbers ; 
and my whole destroys numbers. The solution is—Colenso. 
As an instance of the ignorance, among certain na- 
tions, as to the game of cricket, a correspondent mentions 
that, when trying to get up ro gune at St. Thomas, in the West 
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treasonable compact, and by threatening the Earl with its die-| Indies, the oblate or the & 2 ee Seek) ale Ee 
closure, he obtains a foothold in respectable society, and is en- pn advancing. The Duke of Buccleuch, having aban- 


abled to look about him for a rich wife. But for him no less than 
for others, ‘‘curses come home to roost.” First Mrs, Bluster 
turns up, fancying herself a widow, and, as such, promised in mar- 
riage to Peter Perkins, lawyer. She recognizes her husband in 
Captain Bland, and is disposed of bya warning. Then Surly Joe 
turns up, formerly a soldier, now a servant, but a witness to a 
murder committed by Captain Crafts. He too is warned, but is 
not disposed of. And then comes theend. Margaret confesses to 
the Earl the disgrace of that first alliance. But Mrs. Bluster there- 
upon claims the. prior matrimonial interest, and so it turns out 


that Margaret’s first marriage was not a marriage atall. And then ? 

Surly Joe turn’s king’s evidence, and impeaches the Captain, and | Of Thackeray as “ news of a —s a ; Tee 

brings the dreadful red-coats, and one of these becomes the Aven- ee a Te Wotional Intelligencer wisely remarite that 

ger, and shoots the Captain as he'is trying to escape. Thus is | a} sound morality and all true religion warn the magistrate 

th¢ black soul liberated, to take its flight— ing evil in :he sphere of his political duties, that 
Whither I dread to think on. 


against do 
‘| good may come in the sphere of ethics.” an Ld moe 
3 ons of tons, 0 
In the development of this story Mr. Lewes has exercised the Of the French te) mines, in S588, wot i 
tact of the artist. Concentrating interest upon those vivid situa- 
tions wherein conduct illustrates character, he avoids the defect 


doned the idea of occupying the costly mansion he has just 
completed, is anxious to let it, for Gover t offices. 
Tt has been determined to put a bell buoy on the Daunt 
rock, on which the City % New York was recently wrecked. 
boy Duke of preneiin i eng | h Sd is 
recoverin strength_————The Hon. Lucy Lyttleton, 
second daughter ot Lord Lyttleton, and Maid of Honour to 
the Queen, will shortly be married to Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, second son of the Duke of Devonshire. ———A New 
Orleans paper prints, under the head of “ Light Reading,” 
Mr. Boker’s well known melancholy “ Dirge for a Soldier.” 


It is not long since the N. Y. Herald announced the death 




















has, however, exhausted the ‘Supply. Major Martin, of 








the value of about twelve millions of dollars. The cold winter 
the 4th Queen’s Own, statio at Poona, as member of the 
of tediousness, by merely suggesting details, ‘But confidence| Sanitary Commission 


at Poona, has designed a “ Cinerator,” 











New Huvlications.— 


» Mrs. Ross Vertner Jeffrey,—who, as Rosa Vertner John- 


ston, has acquired reputation as a writer of verse—is the au- 
thor of a new novel, called Woodburn, published, in unusually 
neat style, by Messrs. Sheldon and Co., of this city. It is a 
sentimental fiction, and is constructed on the most approved 
conventional plan. It first stimulates the reader’s curiosity as 
to several individuais who are travelling on the course of true 


loves then illustrates the roughness of that exceedingly hard | pass 


road ; and finally causes the marriage bells to ring, and every- 
body to be happy. Incidentally it restores a “long lost 
father” to a “long lost child,” describes a case of attempted 
but foiled abduction ; introduces, in the person of a lunstic, a 
superfluous husband, who was supposed to be defunct; and 
turns a rejected lover into a monster of villainy. Thus itcom- 
prises all the essential ingredients of a popular love story. 
And these it mingles with considerable skill, and with better 
taste than is commonly displayed in kindred current fictions. 
Its style too—though sometimes, in descriptive passages, in- 
flated and tawdry—is generally correct, smooth, and graceful. 
These merits naturally result from Mrs. Jeffrey’s culture and 
social experience. Other merits her book hasnone, It evinces 
little skill in the portraiture of character, and no power in the 
analysis of passions. In a word, it is another, and a wholly 
unnecessary contribution to the literature of elegant medioc- 
rity. Few persons will read it twice, and those only will read 
it with satisfaction, who are still young enough to enjoy the 
vicissitudes of love, or to delight in hunting down a mystery. 


To find a good book among current publications is to find 
a gem in a heap of rubbish. We have found such a gem. 
It is the late Henry D. Thoreau’s narrative of excursions in 
The Maine Woods. The book is published, in very neat style, 
by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. It contains three 
sketches of actual adventure. One, called “ Ktaadn” was first 
published in the N. Y. Union Magazine, in 1848; the second, 
“ Chesuncook,” appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, in 1858; 
the third, “The Allegash and the East Bratch” is now 
printed for the first time. In substance, these sketches 
are pictures from Nature: in style they are exquisite 
works of art. On a previous occasion—in the Albion 
of November 7th, 1868—we specified those remarkable 
qualities of originality, naturalness, mental vigour, learn- 
ing, vivacious fancy, and deep sympathy with Nature, 
which make Mr. Thoreau’s writings so charming, and which 
give us such a charming ideal of the man. They appear in 
this book, as in its predecessors; and we therefore commend 
it as the fresh, frank, natural utterance of a strong and grace- 
ful mind, attuned to thorough sympathy with natural beau- 
ties, and polished by careful culture. 


It is difficult to imagine the American Secretary of the 
Treasury as a personage interesting to boys. Yet Mr. J. T. 
Trowbridge has made him the hero of a book for boys, called 
The Ferry Boy and the Financier, published at Boston, by 
Messrs. Walker, Wise, and Co, It is, in fact, a superficial 
biographical sketch of the Hon. 8. P. Chase. Its details are 
numerous, but trivial, and, in some cases, admittedly fictitious. 
Its style is smooth ; its general tone is puerile. Its author 
evidently thinks that Mr. Chase is & hero ; but we suspect that 
the boys, who succeed in reading this book, will think him a 
very tedious hero. His biographer, though almost fulsome in 
adulation, certainly has not presented him in a very capti- 
vating light. 





ee 
THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT OF THE WAR. 


The highly interesting narrative that follows is extracted 
from Admiral Porter’s (U. S. N.) Report to the Secretary of 
the Navy, and is dated 16th ult., on board his flag-ship at the 
mouth of the Red River. 


I have the honour to inform you that the vessels lately 
caught by low water above the falls at Alexandria have been 
released from their unpleasant position. The water had fallen 
so low that I had no hope or expectation of getting the ves- 
sels out this season, and, as the army had made ments 
to evacuate the country, I saw nothing before me but the de- 
struction of the best part of the Mississippi squadron. 

There seems to have been an especial Providence look 
out for us in providing a man equal to the emergency. Lieut.- 
Col. Bailey, pe be ey of the Nineteenth Army Corps, 
proposed a plan of building a series of dams across t svoaes 
at the falls,.and raising the water high enough to let the vessels 

over. This proposition looked like madness, and the 
best engineers ridiculed it; but Col. Bailey was so sanguine 
of success that I requested Gen. Banks to have it done, and 
he entered heartily in the work. Provisions were short, and 
fo was almost out, and the dam was promised to be 
finished in ten days, or the army would have to leave us. I 
‘was doubtful about the time, but had no doubt about the ulti- 
mate success, if time would mf permit. Gen. Banks placed 
at the disposal of Col. Bailey all the force he req » con- 
sisting of some three thousand men, and two or three hun- 
dred wagons, All the neighbouring steam mills were torn 
down for material—two or three ments of Maine men 
were set at work felling trees,and on the second day after my 
arrival in Alexandria from Grand Ecore, the work had fairly 


* begun. Trees were falling with great rapidity, teams were 


moving in all directions, bringing in brick and stone; quar- 
ries were opened ; flat-boats were built to bring stone down 
from above, and every man seemed to be working with a 

ur I have seldom seen equalled, while perhaps not one in 
ity believed in the success of the und . These falls 
are about a mile in length, filled with rocks, over 
which at the present stage of water it seemed to be impossi- 
ble to make a channel. 

The work was commenced by running out from the left 
bank of the river a tree dam, made of the bodies of very 
large trees, brush, brick and stone, cross-tied with heavy tim- 
ber, and strengthened in every way which ingenuity could de- 
vise. This was run out about three hundred feet into the 
river; four large coal barges were then filled with brick, and 


‘ 


ing | obstructions with safety. 





9th inst., 
away two of the stone barges which in below the dam 
on one Secing this endortanath accident, I jumper onla 
horse and rode up to where the upper vessels were anchored, 
and ordered tlie to pass ‘the upper. falls if possible, 
and immediately attempt to go through the dam. I thought 
I might be able to save the four vessels below, not knowing 
whether the persons employed on the work would ever have 
the heart to renew the enterprise. 

The Lezington succeeded in getting over the upper falls just 
in time, the water rapidly g as she was ep over. 
She then steered directly for the opening in the dam, eve h 
which the water was rushing so furiously that it seemed as 
no’ but destruction awaited her. Thousands of beating 
hearts ory a anxious for aoe a Ae —— was 80 
great as the ington approach e dam that a pin ht 
almost have been heard to fall. She entered the Pers a 
full head of steam on, pitched down the roaring torrent, made 
two or three spasmodic rolls, hung for a moment on the rocks 
below, was then swept into deep water by the current, and 
rounded to safely into the bank., 

Thirty thousand voices rose in one deafening cheer, and 
universal joy seemed to pervade the face of every man pre- 
sent, The Neosho followed next—all her hatches battened 
down, and every precaution taken against accident. She 
did not fare as well as the Levingion, her pilot having be- 
come frightened as he approached the abyss, and stopped 
her engine, when I particularly ordered a full head of steam 
to be carried. The result was that for a moment her hull 
disappeared from sight, under the water. Every one thought 
she was lost. She rose, however, swept along over the rocks 
with the current, and fortunately escaped with only one hole 
in her bottom, which was stopped in the course of an hour. 
The Hindman and Osage both came through beautifully with- 
out touching a thing, and I thought if I was only fortunate 
enough to get my large vessels as well over the falls, my fleet 
once more would do good service on the Mississippi. 

The accident to the dam, instead of disheartening Col. 
Bailey, only induced him to renew his exertions, after he had 
seen the success of getting four vessels through. The noble- 
hearted soldiers, seeing their labour of the last eight days 
swept away in a moment, cheerfully went ‘to work to re 
damages, being confident now that all the gunboats would be 
finally brought over. The men had been working for eight 
days and nights, up to their necks in water, in the broi 
sun, cutting trees and wheeling bricks, and nothing but 
humour prevailed among them. On the whole, it was very 
fortunate the dam was carried away, as the two barges that 
were swept away from the centre swung around against some 
rocks on the left and made a fine cushion for the vessels, and 
prevented them, as it afterwards appeared, from running on 
certain destruction. 

The force of the wafer and the current being too great to 
construct a continuous dam of six hundred feet across the 
river in so short a time, Col. Bailey determined to leave a gap 
of fifty-five feet in the dam, and build a series of wing dams 
om the Upper Falls. This was accomplished in three days’ 
time, and On the 11th instant the Mound City, the 
ard Pittsburgh came over the Upper Falls, a good deal of la- 
bour having been expended in hauling them through, the 
channel being very crooked, scarcely wide enough for them. 
Next day the Ozark, Louisville, icothe, and two tugs, also 
succeeded in crossing the Upper Falls. 

Immediately afterward, the Mound ity, Carondelet, and 
Pittsburgh, started in succession to pass the dam, all their 
hatches battened down, and every precaution taken to pre- 
vent accident. 

The passage of these vessels was a most beautiful sight, 
only to be realized when seen. They passed over without an 
accident, except the unshipping of one or two rudders. This 
was witnessed by all the troops, and the vessels were heartily 
cheered when they passed over. Next morning,at 10 o’clock, 
the Louisville, Chillicothe, Ozark and two tugs passed over with- 
out any accident except the loss of a man, who was swept 
off the deck of one of the tu By 3 o'clock that afternoon 
the vessels were all coaled, ammunition replaced, and all 
steamed down the river with the convoy of transports in com- 
pany. A good deal of difficulty was anticipated in getting over 
the in Lower Red River—depth of water only 
five feet, gunboats were drawing six. Providentially, we had 
a rise from the back-water of the Mississippi—that river being 
very high at that time—the back-water extending to Alexan- 
dria, 150 miles distant, enabling us to pass all the bars and 
Words are inadequate to express 
the admiration [ feel for the ability of Lieut.-Col. Bailey. This 
is, without doubt, the best engineering feat ever performed. 
Under the best circumstances, a private company would not 
have completed this work under one year, and to an ordinary 
mind the whole thing would have appeared an entire impos- 
sibility. Leaving out his ability as an engineer—the credit 
he has conferred upon the country—he has saved the Union a 
valuable fleet worth nearly two millions of dollars ; more, he 
has deprived the enemy of a triumph which would have em- 
boldened them to carry on this war a year or two longer, for 
the intended ye of the army was a fixed fact, and there 
was nothing left for me to do in case that event occurred 
but to destroy every part of the vessels, so that the rebels could 
make nothing of them. The highest honours the Government 
can bestow on Col. Bailey can never repay him for the service 
he has rendered the country. 


Admiral Porter deserves high credit for his frank and 
hearty tribute of praise to the genius of Lieut.-Col. Bailey. 
The latter—who has been until recently a limberman in 
Wisconsin, and in that occupation was familiar with running 
streams—has been immediately promoted to a Brigadier- 
Generalship. 

—_>———— 


THE PARIS POISONING CASE. 


A great poisoning case. is one of the most interesting in- 
ves ons known to the law, on account of the precautions 
usually taken by the criminal beforehand, and the necessarily 
occult nature of the whole tra The trial now occupy- 





ing the attention of all Paris bids fair to be as curious as any 
cause eelébre from the time of Madame de Brinvilliers. The 
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sunk at the end of it. . From the right bank of the river cribs } prisonef iss named La Pommerais, and he is:ac- 
filled with stone were built out to meet the all of eae for! we “rarer His first victim is said to have 
which was successfully accomplished, notwithstan there mother-in-law, a Madame Dubizy, who had some 
was a current of nine miles an hour, which alge rm and who died suddenly under his hands. 
toevalpeverreenas it. It will take too much time to e Dubizy. Guring ‘her lifetime, appears to have enter- 
enter into the of this truly work ; suffice it | tained no: opinion of the moral character of her son- 
to say, that the dam had nearly reached completion in t | in-law, ha been deceived by him as to the amount and 


the 

ter. After the 
Seiitnte ivtensunter bate 
d that La Pommerais was 


ly, she kept her 
; and it sug- 
c a ven to his crime by the de- 
of - g se here ene a oueetianest Within — 
months centigrammes 0 talis—a rapid-an 
powerful << a chemist’s drug shop Immediately af- 
er ame Dubizy—till then in the enjoyment of uv- 
disturbed health—was taken violently ill at dinner, and seized 
with a terrible vomiting. La Pommerais took upon-him to 
superintend her treatment. He represented her as being the 
victim of an attack of cholera, and gave her remedies accord- 
ingly ; but within afew days Madame Dubizy was dead, and 
a p passed into his sole possession. The 
sudden end of ame Dubizy, if it excited attention, did 
not at all events excite suspicion. It was in time forgotten. 
The prisoner kept his old place and his old business, until 
alarm was aroused by a second sudden death under circum- 
stances more remarkable than the first. 
Two years after Madame Dubizy’s decease, a Madame Pauw 
died also, while under the prisoner’s care. This lady was a 
widow, between whom and La Pommerais had subsisted, till 
within a month or two of his marriage, an acknowledged 
liaison. In June, last year, the relation was resumed. La 
Pommerais went to see Pauw at her house, and she 
visited him at his private apartments; and ultimately he . 
agreed to give her an allowance of some 200 francs a month. 
But about the same time he proposed to her that she should 
insure her life for £22,000; and the theory of the prosecution 
is that he suggested to her the following device for getting the ° 
benefit of the insurance : it was that, after payment of the ear- 
lier premiums, she should feign illness, and that when seem- 
ingly on her death-bed, she should propose to commute her in- 
surance for an annuity of £240 a year. The companies would 
jump at the proposal, Madame Pauw would rise from her 
, and with La Pommerais enjoy the fruit of a success- 
ay Rama: Je fraud. The theory of the prosecution is that 
e Pauw came into the Pruett, that as it may, 
this much is certain,—that in July last she effected heavy 
policies of insurance with French and Anglo-French com- 
panies, at annual premiums of £800. The first premiums 
were paid, but who supplied the money—if it was not La Pom- 
m is unknown, for it must be added that Madame Pauw 
was poor. The next instalments were to be due in January 
of the present year. That January for Madame Pauw never 
arrived. In August, the policies were assigned by her to La 
Pommerais as securities for advances made by him. Next 
month, Madame Pauw declared to her friends that she had 
had a violent fall, and that she suffered from the internal 
injuries. Doctors were called in; Madame Pauw kept her 
house, and up to the 16th of November played with much 
success the part of an invalid, On the evening of the 16th of 
November, La Pommerais visited her and stayed with her 
some hours. Next morning she was found by the baker’s 
wife in terrible agony—the floor about her side covered 
with her vomiting. She declared she was suffering from indi- 
gestion; her physician arrived; then La Pommerais visited 
her ; then a new physician. But when this last physician 
came to her, he found her dead. Her regular doctor certified 
that her death was due to the fall. La Pommerais then 
claimed the money from the insurance companies. Suspicion, 
however, before now, was rife; the neighbours were alarmed ; 
a post-mortem examination took place, and finally La Pum- 
merais was arrested. 

At his house were found poisons of every description, and 
amongst others a bottle of digitalis, half used. There were 

80, apparently, bond fide letters from the widow Pauw, from 

une to November, speaking of her illness and of her severe 
fall. The prosecution suggest that the letters in question 
were concocted by her in concert with La Pommerais, on his 
assertion that they might be useful subsequently to assist in 
deceiving the Insurance Company. The result of the post- 
mortem examination was damaging to La Pommerais. In 
the first piece, the doctors pronounced that there were no 
traces of internal injury at all ; in the second, though they 
found no trace of poison, they declared that they were satis- 
fied that some powerful'toxical principle had been at work, 
and that digitalis was a probable solution of the difficulty. 

is the leading evidence in the case; for the previous 
character of the prisoner, though far from reputable, is not 
such as to point tothe conclusion that he was the man to 
commit the murder without hesitation. Theinterest he seems 
to have had in the policies of insurance he explains by the 
allegation that they were assigned to him ag a repayment for 
advances made to Madame Pauw. But the enormous value of 
the policies, and the large annual premium, cannot be ex- 
plained so readily. It is almost clear that a fraud of some de- 
scription was g practised upon the companies, in which 
the prisoner La Pommerais, bore 'a hand. It is a long step 
from fraud to murder ; yet fraudulent conduct in respect of the 
insurance of a third person’s life must have an object, and 
there are not many objects which are possible except murder. 
If La Pommerais is guilty of dishonest dealings with the 
policies, there seem to be only twotinferences that rational! 
can be drawn. The first is, that Madame Pauw happened, 
by an beep a! chance, to die in the middle of a curious 
simulation of deadly illness—a hypothesis almost incredible 
when we take it together with the presence of vomiting 
and symptoms of poisoning ; the other alternative is the guilt 
of La Pommerais. 

The French courts before which La Pommerais ap are 
permitted by their practice to take into their consideration 
one piece of evidence, to which English courts under like 
circumstances would, on principle, close their eyes ; we allude 
to the under which the previous death of Ma- 
dame Dubizy occurred. The Euglish law says:—You may 
not give evidence of one crime to convict a prisoner of an- 
other; each offence is to be kept distinct, and judged on its 
own evidence. The French law, on the other hand, allows 
the prosecutor to rake up the prisoner’s antecedents, and to 
examine any suspicion at g to his life. The humanity 
and caution ot the English law is evident ; yet it may be a 
question whether, in cases such as that of La Pommerais, com- 
mon sense is not with our neighbours. It is clear that, gene- 
rally 8 , the English rule is sounder. If X is seen near 
a watch, which was wards stolen, it is very little proof 
that he is the thief who six months afterwards took a , 
If he had even stolen the watch on the former occasion, it 
would not show that he took the ring on thelatter. It would 
be no extraordinary coincidence if he were ty in the first 
instance and innocent in the last. But poisoning cages are 
not like other cases. A strange and subtle poison may be 
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“THE ALBION. 




















senelar discovered ding near. The coincidence Oulad Sidi were looked upon as lords and masters 
SFr aikindens «tena a , that we can show & number of inferior tribes, who were always read ‘oobes 
that the prisoner on both occasions had possible their orders. The chief of this important tri 
object to gain by using the poison tap catanlbdees ty pooper: been slighted by a subaltern French officer, all the tribes of 
tionately Each single concatenation of circum- by | this part of the Sabara felt themselves insulted in his person. 
stances m an innocent man once in his lifetime— and ee fag ely Sg mag ag ergy the Bureawi@tArahe 
could it Pofait hime twice? The chances are certainly against to exact from them. The French consequently sent a 
— aye oe co Sie ate This dae beeut comicanted terol Sten 2 bd ra. 
conclusively prov: ’ , i d an par- 
wed pry > . we » negra ticularly disliked by the Arabs, had avery melancholy ik es 


was killed. —. 
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fence. But it is almost unreasonable to in denying that 
in a case like that of La Pommerais, the previous death of 
Madame Dubizy does not weigh with impartial men against 
him.—London paper, May 14. 


La Pommerais has been found guilty of poisoning Madame 
Pauw, and has been condemned to death. 
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story, lit from the ceiling, and will provide 3,000 lineal feet 
of wall-space in a horizontal line, exclusive of doorways, and 
86,000 superficial feet-of floorspace. The larger gall will 
be 40 feet wide and 40 feet high; and the rooms for small 
ures will be 21 feet wide, with a proportionate height. 
whole building will be of fire-proof construction. 
Builder. —— 

Tue Last Days or MeverBeER.—The following account 
of the last days of Meyerbeer is taken from a French paper: 
“ For the last thirty years Meyerbeer lived on the railroad, or 
in hotels, requiring nothing in the countries that he visited 
but a piano and some ruled paper. He would go two hun- 
dred miles to hear an unedited work, or a gifted singer, When 
he was at his oe house in Berlin he left his wife and 
daughters, to do the honours of his immense fortune, and 
shut himeelf up in a little room with his piano and papers, 
and received no other visitor than the valet who brought him 
his modest repast. The little room which he occupied at Paris 
is near the Champs Elysées, at the corner of the Avenue Mon- 
taigne. He lived a retired and laborious life; rising at six, 
he composed until half-past nine, then went out to breakfast, 
and returned to write letters to every part of the world. He 
made but one meal, sometimes latein the evening, and always 
at very Jar hours. The evening he gave up to the distrac- 
tions of ety, such as parties or theatres, The day that he 
was confined to his bed he expressly forbade his friends to 
spread abroad the news of his illness, which, if commented 
on by the papers, might alarm his wife and children. The 
will of this illustrious composer is said to be in the possession po 
of a lawyer at Berlin; the only thing found in his lodgings 
at Paris was a folded paper, sealed with wax, and eon J 
this singular inscription,‘ To the person who shall open th 
paper, in which I have written my last wishes.’ Here are the 

a clauses, which are quoted from memory but faith- 


y: 
- “* After my death I desire to be four days stretched on my 
bed with my face uncovered. 

“* Let me be bled in my four limbs. 

“* Let fifty thalers be given to the two men who are ap- 
pointed to watch. 

“*]T beg that my remains may be carried to Berlin, without 
any oe’ tuneral ceremonies at Paris. 

**T leave two hundred thalers to the person who, bythe 
above clauses, becomes my testamentary executor.’ 

“M. A. Dupenty gives us the details of Meyerbeer’s illness. 








































THE CONFERENCE. 


The Conference met on Monday, at one o'clock, Earl Rus- 
sell, as usual, presided. His lordship remarked Heol’ as 
he took the chair, that he had little expected ever to find him- 
self in it again. He had found it very uncomfortable at first, 
and it was still very slippery. Lord Clarendon said that the 
basis was much more slippery than the chair, but he was put 
there expressly to pick him up.—Monsieur Quaade explained 
that he had induced the Danish Government to waive the 
point of the blockade in order to keep the Whig Cabinet in 
office. Immediately after the last row in the Cabinet, Lord 
Clarendon had come to him and explained so forcibly the 
danger to Denmark if he, with his colleagues, were compelled 
to resign, that M. Quaade obtained from Copenhagen the re- 

uired concession.—Monsieur Balan wished to know whether 

at concession implied the departure of the Danish ships from 
their position. Monsieur Bille said that depended which way 
the wind blew.—At this Count Bernstorff hemmed, and Count 
Fg 9h was seized with a violent fit of hing. Prince 
de la Tour d’Auvergne offered him a jujube. unt Apponyi 
declined it with thanks, and explained that he only coughed 
because Bernstorff did. He was following his instructions.— 
Baron Brunnow asked whether the armistice to which the 
Danes consented applied also to the British Cabinet.—Monsieur 
Bille said it was only @ suspension of hostilities, which ap- 
plied to everybody. As for the Cabinet, he advised them to 
take care what they were about, and take he Dey line, as 
Bishop Monrad had thought of putting the Tories into office ; 
but he (M. Bille) had explained that they were more incom- 
petent than the Whigs. Count Apponyi said, “ Anything for 
a quiet life.” He was, therefore, in favour of suspending hos- 
tilities—At this moment a telegraph arrived with the news of 
the naval engagement off Heligoland. Monsieur Krieger 
remarked that, as the Austrian ships had taken to flight, the 
were evidently sailing on the same track as Coynt opdayt 
but with a screw loose.—Baron Biegeleben asked whether that 
‘was the same as a loose screw. Lord Clarendon having given 
an evasive reply, Lord Russell explained that it was “ une 
Blise chancelante.” Baron Beust said that, at all events, Eng- 
land had been afraid to send her fleet to the Baltic. He 
wished to know whether “ Britannia still ruled the waves.” 
. Lord Clarendon said the only sea song he knew was “ Black- 
Susan.” It began—*“ All in the Downs the fleet was 
moored.”—Lord Russell did not see the point of the allusion 
to Susan. He requested the Hon. W. Stuart not to insert that 
oung person’s name in the minutes.—Baron Beust said that 

e understood that the arrangement of uti possidetis was, that 

everybody was to remain where they were. He, for one, was 
delighted with it, as he was enjoying himself immensely in 
London.—Baron Brunnow remarked that it only remained 
for them now to celebrate the success of their negotiations 
thus far. He beard that Cremorne was open, and proposed 
. they should all go and spend the evening there, after the ad- 
urnment of the House of Lords. It was on the way to 
mbroke Lodge. Count Wachtmeister made a remark in 
Scandinavian, which we understood to mean “Jolly old 
Bear ;” and the proposition being cordially assented to, the 
meeting adjourned.— The Owl. 


— 


Tae ALBERT MemoriAL In Lonpon.—The works in con- 
nection with this national memorial were last week com- 
menced by Mr. Kelk, to whom the execution of the entire 
contract has been entrusted. The site chosen for it is in Hyde 
Park, almost facing the entrance to the Horticultural Gardens, 
and on this spot the excavations for the foundation are making. 
From the great height (160 feet) and the immense solidity and 
massiveness of the memorial, the foundations have to be taken 
unusually deep, considering the excellent nature of the soil, 
which is all gravel. Under the centre part they are to be 
formed of 16 feet of concrete, and no where are they to be less 
than 10 feet. The base of the memorial is to t. of broed 
and lofty flights of steps that give access to the work on four 

and the work itself is to be no less than 130 feet square. 
The steps of ¥ granite are to be laid in a double flight, with 
@ broad landing between the lower and upper tier. From this 
up landing the memorial proper will rise, the basement 
formed of a noble frieze in marble, the figures on which 
—— ~ high as and of life size. paces 
columns w support the spi e superstructure of 
the memorial are to tt of groups of four red granite pfi- 
lars, each two feet in diameter. Their capitals are ex ly 
rich, and will be surmounted with statues of heroic size. The 
— if we may 80 call it, which closes in the arch, is one of 
the richest and most elaborate of all Mr. Scott’s designs. It 
will be built of red and gray ite, and the rich white stone 
known as Darley Dale. he terminal cross will ‘be_ of 
‘wrought copper gilt, and this portion of the work is to be 
executed by the Skidmore Art Company, whose rood screen 
« . inthe — of the last exhibition excited such admiration 
for its exquisite finish. Beneath the groined arch will be 
d the statue of the late Prince Consort. His Royal High- 
pess is represented in robes of state, seated on a chair of state. 
The proportions of the figure are on a scale which, if the sta- 
meats represen‘ed standing would = it a height of thirty 































































Telegraph Ditto. 


































cault’s new comedy, “The Fox Chase.” 


























able to refuse, although he was not feeling well at the time. 
He was first attended by a fellow-countryman,.then by Dr. 
Keyer, and at last—when very ill—by several doctors sent to 
him by the Emperor. Happily, he hardly suffered at all, and 
up to the last day he was able to give work to the amanuenses, 
On Sunday he was disappointed at their non-appearance, for 
they rest on that day; but he merely said, ‘ M. Perrin blames 
me because my work has no overture ; tell him, I pray you, 
that “ L’Africaine” shall have one.’ Then he rested very 
uietly until the evening. At one o’clock in the morning 
eyerbeer cried out, ‘How well I am getting on.’ Then he 
asked to be turned in his bed, and at two o’clock he died 
without suffering.” 


Tue FovancraL Future; N. Y. Stare Dest.—Amongst 
the contingencies which, though perhaps remote, cannot be 
dismissed from the calculations of prudent men of business, is 
the a? of an arrangement between the contending par- 
ties in America, and, consequently, the release of the stores of 
pent-up cotton in the South. These events, though they 




























































European Times. 

























even heard of “ Sullivan 2” 










large, by stimulating industry and cheapening to the consumer 
commodities now only attainable at exorbitant prices, would 
probably, if brought about suddenly, and without a prolonged 
period of —- 80 completely overthrow the basis of the 
cotton trade in all parts of the world as to entail mercantile 
emUarrassments of a most serious nature. This would be 



















cost of t individual loss and disaster. According to the 
ven of some, these events, whenever they occur, will arise 
ugh the financial pressure which is now growing up in 
the North, and amongst the indications of which are the rise 
in the price of gold to 70 per cent premium, and in the New 
York exchange on London to 197. Even movements of this 
character, however, produce a less grave impreseion upon the 
minds of the financial public in Europe than is occasioned by 
the unjustifiable act of the New York Legislature in decreeing, 
in direct violation of the previously existing understanding— 
not to say of specific pledges—that the interest on the State 
bonds held abroad, shall be paid in the depreciated currency 
instead of in gold. America may sustain many severe blows, 
but it is questionable whether the civil-war will be attended 
with any injury to her credit and material welfare equal to 
a ate ich will be inflicted — = be a and 
mi by other legislatures, including Congress, European 
holders of ‘Federal and State securities are looking with great 
anxiety for indications that this new financial policy is con- 
demned, as it deserves to be, , By opinion and by the 
supreme government.—London Daily News, May 13. 




























































































Tue AtcrertAn Revouit.—After twelve years of compara- 
tive tranquillity the Arabs have again | up the flag of in- 
surrection. = whole age -. the arog of Oran _ a 

t part of the vince oO giers are in open rebellion. 
The details of this figure and of the other groups of sta-| The very imparted 4 of the Oulad Stdi Sheikh is at the 
tuary which will surround the memorial are, however, still| head of the i The cause of this sudden and un-| ceased died 
undecided. The whole work is expected to take four years | expected outbreak is said to have been an insult given by a 









Hancox, surgeon, who made the 





po ority, but alo bore a great rel ous pres- 
ee ee ee eee prophet. PT he 


we learn from an article contained in the official newspaper 
of the colony, the Moniteur del Algérie. According to this 
authority, which certainly cannot be accused of being partial 
to the Arabs, the whole detachment perished, and the colonel 


ExsmyorE AND Hamust’s GRavE.—Elsinore is dying, dead 
—the little town could not survive the abolition of the Sound 
dues, on which it throve for so long a time. 
three heavy old churches, towering and lumbering, giving a 
certain air of grandeur and stateliness to the place; it boasts 
a few consular establishments, with lofty flagstaffs ; its fish- 
market is still renowned, and the hotel is respectable. In 
Hamlet, after ull is said, lies the spell that will for ever attach 
itself to dear, declining Elsinore. It was by the steamer Ham- 
let that I went up the Sound the other day; it. was by the 
Horatio that I came down this morning ; and you may go to- 
morrow. by the Ophelia. They took me to a spot in the 
woods (an elevated spot), where, emdosomed in a grove of 
beech trees 200 years old, there stands a mound of earth, sur- 
mounted by a dwarfish pillar, which, I was told, marks the 
spot of Hamlet’s grave. There may be doubts as to the last 
abode of the “ Prince of Denmark ;” there can be none as.to 
his home in the Kronberg Castle. Had I been there by moon- 
light, instead of in the glare of a clear, frosty morning, I 
should have been as sure of falling in with the “old mole” 
burrowing the ground of the bastion as the worthy Dane-was ~ 
who hewed at the apparition with his partisan, and clove i 
in twain, making no more impression on its ghostly substance 
than he would have done upon vapour orgas. If Shakspeare 
spun Hamlet out of his brain, then he created the castle and 
the town, and the whole surrounding scenery, both land and 
sea. You may as well disbelieve the evidence of your own 
senses as question the reality of the action which has made 
Elsinore for ever memorable. Denman’s “ Denmark” may be 
@ mere tissue of myths, but “ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,” 
is your true history. I lived the whole drama over again, and 
was, for a whole hour, in the seventh heaven.— Times’ Corres- 


The grave of the Royal Dane consisted of a round circular 
mound, about a foot high, in shape like the slice of a large 
sugarloaf, and surmounted with a squat column of about twice 
the height of the pedestal. Even the most enthusiastic imagi- 
nation could not conceive that the mound was more than a 
score of years old, or that anything or anybody had ever been 
buried underneath that most miserable of ‘tumuli.’—Daily 


A THEATRICAL ScENE.—There was an unusual scene at the 
St. James’s Theatre on the 11th after the close of Mr. Bouci- 
Mr. Webster had 
inserted in the bills a ph, to the effect that this comed 
having been sold to Mr. Webster as “ new and original” 
had been so announced, but that the author had since written 
- te ro te ae of the piece was taken from M. 

elesville’s play of “ ivan,” an adaptation of which is 
He was ill for eight days after a dinner which he was not| now being performed at the Haymarket, under the title of 
“ David Garrick.” The announcement seemed to have given . 
offence in certain quarters, for when the curtain dropped and 
there was the usual call for “ the author,” his non-appearance 
was the signal tor vehement hissing, directed rather against 
the management as it seemed than the author, and for loud 
cries that the management had done all it could to damage 
the chances of the play. The clamour provoked counter- 
clamour—part of the house evidently believing that the row 
was got up by parties sent in for the purpose—and the storm 
had waxed loud, and seemed to threaten to grow louder, when 
Mr. Charles Matthews restored good humour by declaring that 
the author was not in the house, but that no doubt he soon 
would be for they had telegraphed for him to Liverpool.— 


Is not this the piece, concerning which when brought out 
here, the author (?) swore by all the gods that he had never 


; DisTURBING THE QUEEN’s SLEEP.—June 1837.—On Monda 
would doubtless redound to the benefit of the community at| we were listening all day for the tolling of the bells, watching 


whether the guests were going to the Waterloo dinner at 
Apsley House. On Tuesday, at 2} A.M, the scene closed, 
and in a very short time the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Lord Copyngham, the Chamberlain, set out to announce the 
oe to met young ethan al They reached Kensington 
. ‘alace at about five ; they knocked, they rang, they thumped 
another instance of much public good being gained at the| 1,7» considerable time before they Gould rouse the’ porter’ st 
the gates; they were again kept waiting in the courtyard, 
then turned into one of the lower rooms, where they. seemed 
forgotten by everybody. They rang the bell, desired that 
the attendant of the Princess Victoria might be sent to inform 
H.R.H. that they requested an audience on business of im- 
portance ; after another delay, and another ringing to inquire 
the cause, the attendant was summoned, who stated that the 
Princess was in such a sweet sleep she could not venture to 
disturb her. Then they said, “We are come to the Queen on 
business of state, and even her sleep must. give way to that.” 
It did; and to prove that she did not keep them waiting, in a 
few minutes she came into the room in a loose white night- 
gown and shawl, her night-cap thrown off, and her hair fall- 
ing upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears in her eyes, 
but perfectly collected and dignified —Diaries of a Lady of 
Quality. 





MANSLAUGHTERING MANUFACTURERS.—An 
been held, in Wolverhampton, on the body of a young mar- 
ried woman, who lived near to the chemical and artificial 
works, in that town, of Mr. Wildsmith and Gaunt. 
ceased had complained several days of sickness and huskiness 
in the throat, caused by the sulphurous vapour arjsing from 
the works. Medical men were called in, and they found the 
house surrounded by a vapour of a peculiar acrid taste. This 
they pronounced to be sulphurous acid gas given eff from the 
works; and a post-mortem examination revealed that the de- 
of inflammation of the lungs, which Dr. Henry 

examination 








THE ALBION. 














1864; 275 
accelerated by the woman having inhaled. the- vapour in | the Rev. Mr. Kell and Dr. Bond are trying to raise the money OARPETS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
question. The Jaty ident a ewant ort ter” |by subscription. © Mr. », of the British Arch-| supgasoN, AXMINSTER, 
against Messre. Wildsmith and Gaunt, and those emen | ological , has written to the Southampton cor- ’ WILTON 
were committed for trial, but admitted to bail. Breviousl ration, imploring them to save the relic. The Lansdowne ) VELVET, BR 
the Corporation of Wolverhampton had Deedee dt sechoner: Castle ‘was sold and pulled down at the marquis’s death. THREE-PLY and SUPERFINE 
ings against them by indictment.—Hnglish paper. j ae ae KS ra : INGRAIN CARPETS, 
—ee A VaLuasBLE Deap Letrer.—The . Mr. Spurgeon has ic _ in one piece and by the yard. 

ResTavRATIO Maena.—Bath Abbey is to be restored. This| heen known to receive as many as four hundred in a| SATIN DAMASKS, BROCATEL, 
is well,for it has great and singular merits, besides containing) day. Many of thgm are anonymous, and on many the / DELAINES, REPS, CHINTZES, Ete., 
an enormous array of epitaphs postage is not prepaid. Thereverend now re-| For curtains and furniture coverings. 

7 That show how well Bath waters lay the dust. uses all the latter. One of these, a short time ago, afer) <"" Rugs, MATS, DRUGGETS, 

- eH) ve having been in the dead letter office and opened there, was | - 
But we cannot think that the excellent Bishop, Lord Auck-| sent again to Mr. Spurgeon with a statement that the letter CANTON MATTINGS, 
‘land, who has Just made an appeal to the public for funds, | was anonymous, and could not be returned to the| °f the most celebrated brands. 
was quite in one statement. He said that “they had| writer, and that it contained a valuable enclosure. The A. T. Stewart & Co., 


t.. Mr, e Gilbert, Scott, who was himself.a Tower of 
Biren h.” may be, but to expect that Mr. Scott will 
his profession, and let himself be built into Bath 
Abbey,.is rather too much. We know his honourable devo- 
tion to cathedral architecture, but this is too Pointed a Style 
of address to him, and savours of the of thé Early Hag- 
lish who buried people in walls. Even an old Gothic architect 
would not have been so self-sacrificing, but perhaps the Bishop 
thinks Quod non Gothi, hoc Scoti. But we want Mr. Scott our- 


re 
in the let 


Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of 


verend gentleman paid the'postage, and found a £20 note 


Broadway and Tenth Street. 





DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 


Baltimo: 
ciated with Dr. Ed. of W: m, 
60 East 347TH Street, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 


and since asso- 





selves, to restore several things, and po yey - to restore our 
peace of mind about Salisbury Spire, said to be tottering. If 
meddlers. bring that down, Punch pledges himself to turn 
Dissenter.— Punch. 
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PROBLEM, No. 808. By 8. A. Harrison. — 
BLACK. 








WHITE. ; 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLuTIon TO Prosizm No. 802. 
White. Black. 
1. QtoQB6 1. P tks Q (a) 
2. toQs 2. Any move, 
3. mates, at Q B6or K B 7. 
If, instead, 1 P tke Kt, White moves 2Q to K 8, mating at 


a) 
KS or KR 8, and it Black play 1B to Q B5, White moves 2 Q to 
KR. Some other variations are not difficult. 





SounD ADVICE To a Sick ConeressMAN.—I sincerely re- 
oice at your convalescence. Your work is not yet done, dear 
mocrat and dear Congressman, and your swing to ether 
and the “spirits of just men made perfect,” was but a pendu- 
lum swing, and so you are back with us. 
The concentrated wisdom of the Medical — cannot 
finish your cure so well as your —, somebody’s yacht. 
Go to sea, fill your nostrils with Neptune’s breath, kiss every 
mermaid you can find, bathe in foam under the modest hiding 
of. the jib-sheet, wipe yourself in oakum, come slowly but solidly 
into salt pork, the east wind, the glory of God’s sea in commo- 
tion, and the me of brine—and then come to Congress a 
new man. Here ride daily on horseback; get to bed at 9.30 
P. M., and steadfastly refugg to be killed for your constituents 
or your country. And so "You will be healthy, (you are al- 
ready wealthy), and w—— (you are almost wise—quite so, 
save in refusing to be killed for the sake of your constituents.) 
—Private Letter from Washi 





Awnoruer “ Papat Consprracy.”—A Naples correspondent 
writes that there has been much talk in that city concerning. 
a great Bourbonic conspiracy said to have been discovered at 
Rome. Papers were found in the house of a certain Baron 
Cosenza, showing that an organised insurrection had been 
plotted by a committee, of which the ex-King of Naples is 
president, a rendezvous being appointed in certain towns in 
the course of the present month, when there was to be a gene- 
ralrising. The plot, it is said, was found out by accident, and 
from information obtained from the papers found in Baron 
Cosenza’s possession, steps were immediately taken to ar- 
rest all the chief conspirators, who for the most part be- 
longed to the province of Terra di Lavorno, and were ex-offi- 
= and employés under the late Government.— English paper, 

fay 14. 

‘ne INJURED PrKE-FisHER.—A splendid salmon was taken 
last week at Clapcote Hole, on the Avon, near wopler, Hants, 
by Mr. Aldridge, of Christchurch. It weighed 38} lbs., was 
only 40 inches long, but 26 inches in girty, and was in magni- 
ficent condition. Upon reading the above to an old angler, 
and one of the subscribers to the Sopley pike-fishing, he ex- 
claimed, “ There, I always said how it would be! once let 
the salmon into the river and the pike-fishing is all over.” 
This is apendant to the huntsman cursing “them stinking 
violets for spoiling the scent.”— nt, “ Field.” 








An Interestine Retic.—It is in contemplation to pull 


down the only piece of the ballium wall of the ancient{ 


citadel of Southampton re It was built in Kin 
Stephen’s time. The document in which the citadel was en- 
trusted to a knight by Edward the Black Prince while he 
went he in the battle of Cressy, is in existence. The 
pang of the cital belonged to thesecond Marquis of Lans- 

owne. 
he resided in it Pether, the famous moo 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 


TIVE AND Sanitary. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 


HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cents rer Bortz. 


who included it in a castle which he built, and while 


hbours. The owner 
stand for £100, and 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
’ OF THE 


SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Sovereign Cosmetic ResTora- 


THE POPULAR STOCKS 
OF FANCY .DRESS SILKS, 
(5) ab $1, $125 and $150 per yard; value $1 50 to $2 
FOULARD SILK8, 
$1 per yard; value $1 50. 


Very Rich FOULARD SILKS, $1 50 per yard; value $2. 


ORGANDIES, very elegant, at 50c. per yard; value $1. 
Have been largely replenished. 


BAREGES, NEW STYLES, 


MOHAIR TRAVELLING DRESS GOODS, 
. MOZAMBIQUES, FLANNEL SACKINGS, Etc. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and Tenth Street. 





JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 


Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 PER BoTTLE. 


MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
% Cents PER BoTtTLe. 
or off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
Qa where. 
S ~\ if your druggist has not these articles, TakR NO 
NYORK = ormin, but send your order to on 
oS 


VICTOR E. MAUGE 
115 CHaMBERS 
Sole Agent for the Societe. 






TREET. 





Ds THEIR SIGNIFICANCE.—Premonitions of Death: 
Foretelling the Event; Talking in Sleep; A Confession ; 
Saved his a by a Dream ; A Mother’s Death, Seen in a Dream; 

eath, Seen in a Dream; Revelation by Sir Walter 
Scott; Dead Bodies Seen in Dreams; A Record of Remarkable 
Dreams, in which John Rogers, Thomas Wyatt, Nicholas Wotton, 
Queen Mary, and other distinguished characters figured. Given 
in the June No. ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Now 
a only 15 cents. Address FowLer & WELLS, 389 Broadway, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEE L PEN 8S, 


Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 


Huwry Owszn, Agent. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manufactured expressly for RETAIL TRADE from 
the purest stock, and stamped to suit customers. 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelo 
a single initial, from A to Z, is very 





all ready 
ce only 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 
much sought after. Parties about to order will please give at 
least one week’s notice. 

588 BROADWAY. 


Branch Store, 872 Broadway. 


hysiognomy, Or “Si of Character and How to Read 
) gy oa Foor, and the “ WALK,” as indicat- 





ing Character. Number and Names of Bones in the Foot, Ilustra- 
ted with Ten Engravi Ligaments, Muscles, Tendons, Nerves, 
noes, Instep, Heel, e, Veins, &c. ‘How To Wax. Firmness, 


Dign ty, Humility, Cautiousness, Secretiveness, Executiveness, 
Indolence, Vanity, Integrity, Despondency, yo Refine- 
ment, Grossness. Culture, Thoughtlessness and Heedlessness, are 
shown in the WaLK. The step of one is quick; of another slow. 
The walk of Horses, Dogs, and Mea, all according’to character. 
See Jung No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 15 cents, by first 

FowLer & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


RICHARD MURPHY, 

DEALER IN CHOICE 
FAMILY GROCERIES, 
ENGLISH PICKLES, SAUCES, &., 
No. 1203 BROADWAY, 


Corner of 29th Street, New York. 
ta _ All Orders punctually attend to. 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL 


636 Broadway, New York, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Delluc’s Eau ia ue Tooth Wash 
Do, give e Sans-Pzreil Hair Toni 
iscotine and Racahout Food for Infants and Invalids, 
Elixir Calisaya Bark, and several other superior pre- 
' —parations, &c. 








AGENTS 

FOR LAVILLE’S GOUT MIXTURE, LARTIGUE’S GOUT PILLS 

and many other valuable French Medicines, 
Importers of 

Select English and French Perfumery, Tortoise Shell, Horn and 

Ivory Combs, Hair, Tooth, Nail and Clothes Brushes, of every 


description, and all articles appertaining to the Toilet of the 





- E aay - nlight painter, and 
e Margra Anspach were 
gt the ballium wall has offered to let 


MANTILLAS, ETC., 


BRODIE’S 


GRAND OPENING 


. 


— FOR — 
SUMMER TRADE, 


ON TUESDAY, THIRTY-FIRST MAY, 


As Usual Ahead of All Competitors 











METALIAC COLLARS. 
METALLIC COLLARS. 
METALLIC COLLARS. 


The only Collars made in metal furnishing a substitute for linen, 
are manufactured by the American Enamelled Metallic Collar Co. 
In whiteness, lightness, durability, pliability and fineness of 
finish, nothing approaches them. 
Instantly cleaned with a cloth and water, they become an indis- 
pensable necessity to the traveller and economist, and are contin- 
ually meeting the approval of military and naval gentlemen. Or- 
bers from the trade solicited. 
Asampie collar sent by mail, prepaid, upon enclosing, with 
measure Of neck, one dollar fora ‘Turn Over,” or seventy-five 
cents for a “Choker,” to 
C. H. WELLING, 

94 Pine Street, New York. 








“HER MAJESTY” 
CHAMPACNHNE. 
THE ROYAL WINE OF ENGLAND. 


ONE THOUSAND CASES of this exquisite Wine received di- 
rect from Messrs. Dk Venoce & Co., Epernay, is offered at TWEN- 
TY DOLLARS PER CASE OF QUARTS, in order to introduce it 
to the élite of the United States and Canada. ° 

It will besold in bond at $18 per case, for export to Canada, 
where it will soon be on the table of every English gentleman. 


WM. HENRY WARD, 
No, 7 Broad street, near Wall, New York. 


DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER, 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use, 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 


East Inpia Pare ALE, $4,50; XX Paty ALz, 3,50; 
Strout PorTER, $4. 


Depot 69 LAberty St., N.W. W. MARR, Sole Agent. 


Old Wines, Brandies, &c., &c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 

No. 43 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFH ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 

















316 Re ent Street, London. 

Offices, { 65 Wall Street, New York 
Capital and Surplus....,..... a ent 06 010.064 $3,150,000 
Losses already paid,.............eceeeeeees 7,000,000 
Annual Income. ........... 2. cece eee eeee - 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 





Vichy Water and Lozenges, 


Manager in the U. 8. and Canada, 














_ Ba T, BABBITT’S. t 
ARTICLES OF EVERY-DAY USB. 


causes J pee 
Gabe, or it is not only very light, but 
AND | wholesome. Where CP een Will re- | ap 
quire about one-quarter the amount of shortening 
ordinary Yeast. It may also be used for 


no 0 is genuine—beware of imita- 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure 
68 pany em et ioany oiher Seponler or 68 
+ [items oth eta i England 
aro | poe ten auc ofS Sot. Bs 


Soft 
<9 ee Sel 


B, T. Babbitt’ Medicinal 
i pete Pers snd Whnibboane article, free from 
matter ; so that, as the cir- 


cular the us will show, n 
remains in the Presi when baked, Salccminen Sal 


68 Water and Fiour.—Put up neatly in papers, Lb, 3¢1b., 
AND 


Ee 


and Ib. 168 
B, T. Babbitt’s Concen Soft 
Soap. One box costing One Dollar, will make 


40 ons of handsome Soft by simply add- 

ingbo . Soap, by simply AED 
B. ‘i. Babbitt’s Soap for Family 

70 | pounds of oriinary Family Soap, Ono pound wit | 70 
unds of or ly . © poun 

abe 8 eg bs Soft Soap.—It will re- 

move grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. It 

will not injure the fabric; on the contrary, it pre- 

serves it. it will wash in hard or salt water. But 


Machinists and Printers will find this Soap superior 
68 to ¥ oy | in market. If your Storekeeper does 68 
eep t 


not k e above. goods, send $5 by mail and I 
will send a of either article or an assorted 
AND | 2ox contai @ part of each article, as you may 


t. Send the nameof your post-office, also, the amp 
Btate and County in which you reside, with direc- 
70 tions for shipping. Address, " 0 
B. T. BABBITT, 
67, 70, 72 and 74, WASHINGTON 
dine dened OTRERT. N.Y. 
A liberal discount to Storekeepers. 


ARTICLES 
THAT EVERY 
pYLe’s SALERATUS, 
P1iLeE’Ss BAKING CREAM TARTAR, 
PYLE’S PURIFIED BAKING SODA, 
PYLE’S IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS, 


Are all first class articles, designed for the best family trade. 
se eee wang Latalligant, pesean af tele eaipntiite in troeach 

ill ap rson e rod 
the desired resulta, as well'es economy in their a iii 

Pyle’s O. K. Soap. 

A new and popular article for the saving of labour and expense, 
that is Without | rival. Never before did say new article merit so 
extensive a ——* such a short time, as this Soap has. It 
is truly the people’s , for while it excels in mitieoting the 

and expense in Washing Clo , Scrubbing, Cleaning ted 

fares and Walls, it also serves well for ordinary Toilet purposes. 

It speaks for itself—try it. 
Pyle’s Bluing Powder. 

The best, most effectual, and most economical Washing Blue 
ever invented. It imparts to Muslina, Laces, and Linnens, a 
clear Pearly tint, that cannot be obtained in any other way. It 
also makes a +e Blue cer ti hence oe Ladies can 

ve deli to the a rrespondence, as well 
g their Muslins and — a 

All the best class rs have, or can readily get those articles. 
Some, however, endeavour to pursuade customers that they can 
supply something as good or better, for the reason that they 
make 4 larger | po but it is the housekeeper’s right to have a 

reference, and the r’s business to furnish meeteg Oe 
ar p articles bearing the name of JAMES PYLE 
cam be relied upon for purity and just weight. 
J. ES PYLE, Manufacturer 
AMS) WASHINGTON STREET, Cor, Franklin, N. Y. 

Sold in St. Louis by Joseph Hamill; Milwaukee by J. W. 
Sedger; in Ohicago by 8. T. Hinckley and J. N. Herrick; in 
Detroit by L. J. Staples; and by Grocers generally in these and 











other 





J. MILHAU & SON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Importers, 
188 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Cee Bast senate, and Sultan’s Bath Brpshes, to 
28, 6 
he original “ Exixre or CaLisaya Barx,” introduced by J. 


Mithau, in 1830—prescribed by the Medical Faculty for over a 
The CoaLyBaaTs Evrxre oF Catisara Bark 


Son. Premium “ TasTELEss m Or,” a pure fresh oil. 
The Genuine Racahout, Laville’s Gout Remedy, Eartigue's Pills, 
Birop de Boubée, Syrup Lactucarium, Blair's Gout Pills, Roche’s 
Embrocation, Brown’s Chlo Genuine Vichy Waters, all 
brands, and all other French my pers medicines, Toilet Arti- 
cles, and 4711 Cologne, wholesale and retail. 

Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120, 


STARD Ia Onen salt foun oat tee tore 
Broadway, New York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philadaiphis— 
ot Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 

ay Ney papa or in the garment. Their supe 


i ee oT ate 


Z1LK DRESSES AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 
SUCCESSFULLY—MADE UP OR RIPPED. 


Pyro- 
gecephets ot Iron in each wine glassfal. only by J. M. 





ot Shawls, Carle, lenuod or refed” Goode — 
New York cn "The undaragn rar Ln, 


de CO Baod T John Be M,Z, 





my 
Z 
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THE ‘ALBION. 
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Our LETTER A, FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast gain- 


| ing'a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best and 


cheapest and most beautiful of all ¥amily Sewing Machines yet 
offered to the public. No other Family Sewing Machine has so 
many useful appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, 
Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so 
forth, No other Family Sewing Machine has so much capacity 
for a great variety of work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and 
with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improvements make 
our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable,and 
most certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter - 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, even of 
the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to use the 
letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 
are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 
The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cunning 
workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the machine 
when not in use, and when about to be operated may be opened 
asa spacious and substantial table to sustain the work. While 
some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are finished in 
the simplest and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and 
embellished in the most costly and superb manner. 
It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in opera- 
tion, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 
It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Manv- 
facturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 
The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 
needles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. 
Send for a PamPuuzr. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

458 Broadway, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED 


‘AULNI00 AHL LAOHSAOURL 








ORNS, BUNIONS, CLUB, AND INVERTED NAILS, AND 
all DISEASES OF THE FEET, successfully and satisfacto- 
rily treated by LITTLEFIELD & WESTERVELT, Chiropodists 
of twenty-five years practical experience. The est testimon- 
ials given from the Medical Department and others. Charges 
Oflices,-858 BROADWAY 
Between 13th and 14th Streets, and 
29 WILLIAM 8T., 
Corner of Exchange Place. 


LUXURIANT HAIB FOR ALL. 





Bogle’s H: on Fiuid............-+. Restores and Dresses Hair. 

Bogle’s Electric Hair: Dye............sseseeeees Best in the World. 

Bogle’s Wigs and Hair Work................ New Improvements. 
Surpass 


others. Cheapest, re yor reliable. Try! Be 
202 Washington street, Boston. 
The Tropical Grotto, and Conservatory of- Rare Plants. 
DAVID CLARKE, 
NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 

684 BROADWAY, (Four Doors Below Bleecker St.) 
NURSERIES AND CONSERVATORIES, 
Broadway and Seventy-seventh Street, 
Bloomingdale, 

BOUQUETS, BASKETS, VASES, CROSSES, 

AND WREATHS OF FLOWERS. 

First Premium Rustic Stands and Hanging Baskets, 
Gold Fish, Globes, &c., &c. 

Choice Flowers for Parties, Weddings, and Funerals sommes 
to order. Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape-Viues, Flow g 
Shrubs, Small Fruit, Trees of every choice Ly, ogg Seeds, 
Bulbous ony Rustic Baskets, Stands, ——, , &e. 

ka” Goods forwarded as ordered. Orders by Mail will receive 


prompt attention. 
NATURAL FLOWERS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


CHARLES PFAFE’S 


convinced, 








RESTAURANT, 





47 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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June 4 
————<———_ 
INTERESTING 

To 


HOUSEEBEPERS AND HOUSH-BUILDHERS. 


To know where you can get a Magee Furnace or Stove that will 
warm without otherwise changing the atmosphere, that sifts ashes 
without dust; that keeps fire the whole season by simply reple- 
nishing ; that consumes leas fuel with the same amount of radia- 
ting surface than any other ; that regulates perfectly the consump- 
tion of fuel to the temperature required, so that with a Furnace or 
Stove sufficient in the coldest weather, you need have no more heat, 
or consume morecoal than you require in moderate weather. Also, 
where you can find a Range that would be an ornament in a Par- 
lor; that bakes and ts perfectly in both ovens at the same 
time ; that is complete in itself, with no brick oven flues to puz- 
zle the mason, or dampers to perplex the cook, and that can be 
placed in any room where there is a flue, whether the chimney 
was prepared for it or not. Also, the most approved Cooking 
Stove, Fire-place Heaters, Kitcheners, Blodgetts Galvanized Ba- 
kers, Laundry Stoves, Summer Ranges, &c., &c. Iron Ham Boil- 
ers, Iron Sinks, Cauldron Kettles, &c. &e. Schooley’s celebrated 
Ventilated “‘ American” Refrigerators, at Wholesale and Retail 
at 270 Canal Street, a few doors east of Broadway, New York. 
JOHN SUMNER. 
’ 
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We soogeetyy invite attention to and consideration of the 
justly celebrated and reliable remedy for Dyspepsia, HEARTBURN, 
BILITY and ProstraTion. The Proprietors are 
knowledge the unparalleled success which has attended the sale 
of their valuable preparation, known in nearly every portion of 
the civilised world as the 


GOLDEN BITTERS! 


We risk nothing when we term them a valuable preparation, for 
they are one of the few articles of the present day which are not 
a humbug; and we are willing and able to satisfy any person or 
persons who will call upon us, that the celebrated “ GOLDEN 
BITTERS” are a genuine bona hygienic article. It is the wish 
of the proprietors that the virtue of the article be tested before 
condemning. A decision of their merits by any one who has tried 
them, is worth a million of purchased bogus testimonials. 


For Creating a Healthy Appetite 
they are invaluable, and are unequalled as a Tonto. They are 
mild in their action, and operate by giving vigour and strength to 
the system—not by any change they produce in the solids, but 
through the medium of the living principle. 
They are Purely Vegetable, 
being composed of Gentian Root, Calamus, Sassafras and many 


other remedial agents of the Vegetable world, all preserved in 
Jamaica Rum. 


ud to ac- 





As a Beverage, 
they are the most wholesome, invigorating and palatable stimulant 
ever offered to the public. And the fact of their being prepared 
chemically and scientifically precludes the possibility of a bitter, 
unpleasant taste, common to Bitters generally offered for sale. 
We especially recommend them to Lapigs, and particularly to 
tose suffering trom 

Debility, Weakness and Prostration. 
Half a wineglass of these “ Bitters” three or four times a day 
= a @ remarkably healthy change in persons greatly de- 
ta’ 
The “ Golden Bitters” have been tried and not found wanting. 
they are put up in our own Patent quart bottles, and for sale by 


Grocers, &c., throughout the world. Each bottle 
beara a facsimile of the signature of Hubbel & Co. 


GEORCE O. HUBBEL & CO., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS. 
CENTRAL DEPOT, American Express Building, New York. 


HoOyYT’s 


HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
Warranted to restore faded and gray hair and whiskers to thei 
original colour. Superior to dyes and every other preparation for 
the hair in the natural and life appearance it gives, instead of the 
dull, dead black of dyes, so that the most critical observer can- 
not detect its use; in the eg Ee its epeneaion, it 
used as easily as any article of the toilet, and in its benefi 
a fo wel @ ie hair, 1s moles the pair 

an preven’ rom falling out, removes its impuri- 
wee overcomes the bad effects of the previous use of 


ations con sulphur, of lead, &c. 
—_ HOYT’S MUNNEHAHS HAIR GLoOss, 
unexcelled in keeping the hair in curl. 
Pye Me er dpe 
an a 14 rown 
changes ME OYT'S EXCELSIOR TOILET Powben 
imparts Locos My oy dh gry se smoothness to the skin, and 


ene YON ES SuTS OOr 








YT & 
10 University Place, New York, 
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